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MY WILL. 





BY ADELAIDE ANN PROCTOR. 


Since I have no lands or houses, 
And no hoarded golden store, 
What can I leave to those who love me 
When they sce my face no more ? 
Do not smile—I am not jesting, 
Though my words sound gay and light ; 
Listen to me, dearest Alice, 
I will make my will to-night. 


Virst for Mabel, who will never 


Let the dust of future years 
Dim the t of me, but keep it 
Brighter . perhaps with tears ; 


In whose eyes, whate’er I glance at, 
Touch, or praise, will ever shine 

Through a strange and sacred radiance, 
By love's charter, wholly mine: 

She will never lend to others 
Slenderest link of thought I claim ; 

I will therefore to her keeping 
Leave my memory and my name. 


Bertha will do truer service 
To her kind than I have done, 
So I leave to her young spirit 
The long work I have n. 
Well! the threads are tangled, broken, 
And the colors do not blend ; 
She will bend her earnest striving 
Both to finish and amend ; 
And when it is all completed, 
Strong with care and rich with skill, 
Just because my hands begun it, 
She will love it better still. 


Ruth shall have my dearest token ; 
The one link I dread to break, 
The one duty that I live for, 
She, when I am gone, will take. 
Sacred is the trust I leave her, 
Needing patience, prayer, and tears : 
I have striven to ful it, 
As slie knows, 


for many years. 

Sometimes hopeless, faint, and weary ; 
Still a blessing shall remain 

With the task, and Ruth shall prize it 
For my many hours of pain. 


What must I leave you, my Alice ? 
Nothing love, to do or bear, 

Nothing that can dim your blue cyes 
With the slightest cloud of care. 

I will leave my heart to love you, 
With the tender faith of old 

Still to comfort, warm and light yon, 
Should your life grow dark or cold. 

No one else, my child, can claim it; 
Though you find old scars of pain, 

They were only wounds, my darling, 
There is not, I trust, one stain. 


Are my gifts indeed so worthless, 
Now the slender sum is told ? 

Well, I know not—years may bless them 
With a nobler price than gold. 

Am I poor? Ah, no! most wealthy; 
Not in these poor gifts you take, 

But in the true hearts that tell me 
You will keep them for my sake. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
OR, 


Trying the World. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor necd ; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted ;—they have torn me and I bleed ; 
] should have known what fruit would epring from 
such a seed. —Childe Harold, 


Love had certainly improved Mr. Otis. I 
do not mean that he had grown handsome 
or graceful, but there was an ease and man- 
liness about bim that was exceedingly at- 
tractive. Through much pain and many 
doubts he and Anne had reached the true 
level of their lives. It might not be a safe 
precedent to follow, but in this case it had 
brought about admirable results. That they 
were really happy one could not for a mo- 
ment doubt. 

Now that Aylmer Channing's iling 
glamor no longer served for contrast, I found 
him entertaining and agreeable. He warmed 
curiously when Anne waspresent. Her love 
seemed to enfranchixe him from any linger- 
ing awkwardness or over sensitive feeling. 
Neither was he deficient in fine tastes or cul- 
tivation, and I soon found that many a wo- 
man might be satisfied with such a destiny. 

Walter Sutherland was still delicate, 
though slowly improving. His passionate 
thirst for art, and his ambition to be able to 
distinguish himself, were dangerous aliment 
for such a highly wrought organization. I 
smniled over the many efforta Mr. Otis made 
to turn his attention into other channels, 
and give the physique a chance with the rest- 
less brain, wondering how he could under- 
stand and minister so well. 


ment, and proposed that it should be relin- 
quished, as I was quite confident that I 

ould not find my highest happiness in its 
consummation. A cool, dispaasionate letter 
that betrayed not the slightest haste or 
anger, for beyond my irritation at his faith- 
lessness and duplicity, I was not at all 
wounded ; perhaps only too glad to have the 
crisis come iu this manner. 

Still I waited in a peculiar state of mind 
wondering a little in what mood he would 
answer. 

Was the man radically false, or was it only 
the result of a facile temperament and utter 


and closely written epistie he actually persua- 
ded himseif that he loved me, that he would 
suffer acutely in giving me up, but since it 
was my desire, he could not insist upon any- 
thing that was likely to render me bye & 
He spoke of the d tful past with touch- 
ing pathos, the walks, the tender conversa- 
tions, the hopes we had cherished, and the 
void that would remain to him. Yet he did 
not implore me to change my mind, or 
threaten any deed of desperate daring. In- 
stead he breathed a hope that though love 
between us might be dead, friendship would | 


all was over; I could meet Hugh Graham | 
with a true and tender regard, but if this | 
handsome face ever crossed my path I should 
feel tempted to spurn it with unutterable 
loathing. 

But even this incident did not detract 
from the pleasure of my visit. I felt that 
in Mr. and Mrs, Otis I had friends for life, 
friends that I could count upon in any emer- 

ney. 

On my return to Laurelwood I gathered 

ther Aylmet1's gifts, elegant and fanci- 
ful, like himself, jewels with quaint devices, 
books superb in their binding, and was ma- 
king a package when Mrs. Lawrence 
at the door, and then entered. 
face was dyed the deepest scarlet. 

‘* Excuse me,” and she drew back hesita- 
tingly. 

** IT must tell you,” I began with desperate 
courage. ‘ The engagement between Mr. 
Channing and myself has ended.” 

‘* Sydnie!"” She stood pale and trombling 
with astonishment. 

‘*We have decided that it would not be 
for our highest happiness. I believe he un- 
derstands it as well as I," and there was a 
touch of scorn in my voice, 

‘* And you allowed this nonsense to ruin 
such brilliant prospects! Are you crazy ?” 

‘The brilliant prospects did not tempt me 
at all.” 

‘*They would have tempted any other 
woman. What else could you ask? And I 
thought you had satisfied yourself about the 
love ’” 

‘*] believe it was only 9 passing fancy with | 
him. 1 find that I was qhite mistaken con- 
cerning my own regard.” 

** He might be a little wavering, but you 
of all other women could have held him 
true, Your beauty that never palls, your | 
voice, your spirit and variety would have 
kept him captive forever if you had so willed. 
Of all folly’this is the wildest.” 

I had never seen her so thoroughly roused. 

‘** 1 should not want a husband whose affeo- 
tions it was necessary to retain by continu- 
ous effort,” I said haughtily. 

‘* With all your endowments I can foresee 
that your life will prove an utter failure, and 
all on account of these romantic follies. 
Was ever a woman so short sighted ”” 

**The fault is not entirely mine,” I return- 
ed warmly. ‘' Last summer I heard that 
Mr. Channing had been strongly attracted 
by Miss Keith, his step-mother’s sister, He 
needed only to be brought within the circle 
of her influence again to have the charm 
completed. Knowing this, I preferred to 
resign him while my claim was yet undis- 
uted,” 

— A false, foolish story! Mies Keith has 
nothing but her beauty, and that is not to 
be compared to yours, You have been most 
hasty and unwise. Is it too late to repair the 
mischief ?” 

‘*Too late. Even if I could yet believe | 
him true, which I do not, I should still refuse | 
to marry hiin. 








I learned before he lefé us in | 
December that he was not all that I had | 
fancied him, or even what I desired.” 
‘** You will never find what you desire.” | 
‘“* Per not. ” | 
And these Keiths are poor, miserable | 
schemers, What girl of cightecn weuld 
marry a man three times her age except for 
his money? More than once this wily step- 
mother has tried to entangle Aylmer. And 
if you had made the slightest effort—" 

**] did not consider his salvation worth 
any effort on my part,” and I smiled dis- 
dainfully. 

* So I perceive. Poor Aylmer!” 

‘I don’t think that I coud have helped 
his liking Miss Keith,” I said rather indig- 
nantly, ** and I was not anxious to be jilted, 
for it would lave come to that. I consider 
that I have had a very fortunate escape in 
any event.” 

**What step do you propose next?” and 
there was some irony in her tone. 
“I have not decided,” and I smiled in | 
spite of my irritation. 

Do you remember your age ?”" 

** Almost twenty. Quite ancient, I must 
confess."’ 

** You will not be likely to find any better | 





After a few days consideration I wrote to 
Aylmer. I did not make the slightest aliu- 
sion to the story I had heard, but confessed | 


my own dissatisfaction with the engage-' to marry while she is still admired and sought | rous affection very poorly indeed. 


chances for marriage than thoxs you have 
passed by. I think you have had everything 
offered you. It stamps a woman's success | 


want of conscience? For I believe in his long 


still remain. _ | smile tlashed across jan Ag the face that 
Alas, when confidence had ended with me | could torture one w 


| honestly tried to do my a: and when I 


after. If sho waits, the world throws up its 
hands and says in a tone of relief—‘ Woll 
she's married at last,’ as if one had tried all 
ono's life te bring about the event.” 

**T don't trouble myself about the world, 


and certainly shali not for the sake of 
any favo verdict it may give.” 
“It is not a pleasant to be thrust 


aside where you have once reigned; to find 
yourself superceded by genes and fairer 
| women, I wish you cou ve been married 
without any of this nonsense.” 

| _1 thought of that December night with a 
shiver. ‘ 
‘*T onght never to have made the engage- 
| ment,” I said with some remorse. ‘* Aylmer 
attracted me wonderfully * first, but I never 
“ii aciously k ha 
‘How pertin eep to that 
theme! You will 28 then, for he 
was acknowledged to be irresistible. And it 
is rather mortifying whon I took such pains 
to convince Stuart that you did love him. 
You know he insiated that you did not un- 
derstand your own desires on the subject. 
We can hardly blame him for enjoying his 


triumph.” 
That stung me, The mocking satirical 








th a look, the voice 
whose tones could cut like a keen sword. 
Well, there was no escape, 

**T really hope you will come to your senses 
some time,” she said, sweeping out of the 
room. 

I felt that I had seriously offended her. 
She had been very kind, indeed, and taken 
an infinite denl of trouble with my be- 
longings. If I had married well, she would 
have been amply entisfied., But what if I 


never married at all? 

I resolved, if there sh be any further 
discomfort, that I would a change 
of abode. Then my heart a 

0 leave 

e—could I do it? 

Mr. St. John appeared to take the know- 
ledge of the present state of affairs very 
coolly indeed. I despatched my package, 
cleared away the mental debris, and then 
proceeded to take a survey of my situation. 
Were all the years to go on like these two, 
appreciating no claims but those of society? 
Dressing, visiting, dancing and flirting. I 
really longed to try the world in some other 
guise. What could women do? Nothing but 
marry, it seemed, unless they possessed a 
remarkable genius, or were compelled to toil 
for a livelihood, Neither of these reached 
my case. Weariness and ennui staring me 
in the face, I actually envied those to whom 
fate had apportioned useful lives, 

I took up my books with a spasmodic ef- 
fort. I practised music, read French and 
German, and indulged in long rambles, If 
Mr. St. John found me thus employed, a 
peculiar smile would wander across his face. 
We had both observed a long truce, and I 
had a mirgiving that the battle would open 
soon, 

‘* How very industrious you have grown,” 
he said, finding me on the balcony one after- 
noon, ‘* What isthe new aim?” 

‘*T am not sure that I have any aim," I 
answered listlessly. 

‘*You are despondent. Miss Adriance, it 
will never do to take a lover's defection so 
seriously. It is one of the chances of the 
service, you know." 

The hot blood rushed to my face. ‘ I am 
not in the slightest degree love-lorn,” I an- 
swered shortly. 

A female Alexander, grieved that there 
are no more empires to conquer, You have 
grown discouraged early in the fray.” 

‘‘T have no desire for such paltry tri- 
umphs,” I returned haughtily. 

*Paltry! A man’s heart thus to be con- 
temned. You are pitiless!” 

** IT have won no heart that could suffer in 
being cast aside.” 

‘* You do not hold your lovers in very high 
esteem. It is like a woman.” 

That roused me. * When one true lover 
sues to me I shall respect him at least, if I 
cannot return his regard.” 

And all the rest is most convenient 
partime—flirting.” 

**T have not flirted,” I rejoined angrily. 

“* What do you call the episode with Mr. 
Channing ?”* 

** Not that, at least.” 

‘** Then you did love him?” 

There was a fierce gleam in his hard eyes, 
and a sudden sharp frown settled about his 
brow. 

“I did not love him. I was strongly at- 


If I had not considered him like 


for cruelty.” 


ways a is powerfully,” I anid, 
ean 
tion it in the nning.” 

* And * 
he said bitterly, ocurli 


“They can fawn and flatter and 


proud to degrade itaclf.” « 


No," I returned, ‘what we most desire 


devoted to a better , there would be 
something to » appreciate,” he said savagely. 
“Why do men offer a premium on the 
virtues then? The women who soceed the 
most brilliantly in life are not the high-toned, 
truthful, and pure in soul. Half a dosen 
really noble, natural girls, who have not 
made dress and attractiveness their highest 
study, will be eclipsed in a room by one 
handsome, elegantly attired woman who has 


manner society approves, Educated and ao · 
complished men single her out and pay her 
marked attention, Patient wives are not 
infrec monty nagnected for her, and hearta 
that have been musing over happy dreama 
in all tho sweetnens of a first unshaken trust, 
find themselves rudely pierced by careless- 
ness on the part of the man from whom they 


have a right to ex better th ad 
** But these are the acknow) ucttes 
= society. Men do not so often them 
m ” 


‘* Pardon me. Some of these women have 


one.” . 

* Marriage being the great end and aim of 
existence,” he said sneeringly. 

**We must confess that it is, Ordinarily 
we do not find a single woman of forty the 
recipient of as many polite attentions aa 
those who are younger. She is not held in 
the same esteem as if she had improved her 
chances for matrimony. She may have 
grown nobler and richer in mn directions ; 
more refined, capable of receiving higher 
truths and obeying the dictates of loftior 
virtues, The probability is that nine people 
out of ten will eneer a little and remark how 
queer she has become,” 

**You have been converted to a new 
faith, Miss Adriance, ‘This was not the be- 
lief of your ‘ salad days,’ as Cleopatra terma 
her unwisdom.” 

I have had the world to study since that 
time.” 

** For heaven's sake, don't become cynical. 
Leave that to the sterner rex.” 

* Will not the armor answer equally well 
for both sexes’ If men can intrench them- 
selves behind it and fling out pointed ar- 
rows, indifferent as to whom they may 
wound, why may it not be pastime for a 
woman ?"” 

For once I had met the enemy on his own 
ground, He bit his lip, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence between us, 

** You are making rapid strides,” he said 
at length. ‘ What do you propose to do 
next? I should really like to be fore- 
warned,” 

**What I do cannot be of much import- 
ance,” I said carelessly. ‘* A woman's scope 
doesn't seem to be very extensive.” 

“Oh, you can write a book, you know. 
That's a dernier resort after being in love.” 
I would not let him rouse me to anger. 


I returned calmly. 

** No, I don't advise it. Reading German 
metaphysics is bad enough, But there is 
little danger, since you are not particularly 
amenable to counsel." 

** No one has ever taken sufficient interest 
in my welfare to counsel me in any of the 
great emergencies of life. If a woman pos- 
sessen intellect and power, why should she 
not use it? Must we be continually sent 
back to our mirrors and our dresses 7 } 
*“Inconsequent, as your sex invariably 
prove.” 

‘If yours arc so wise, why not instruct 
us?” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed with madden vehe- 
mence, ‘if human nature was not steeped 
in this blind, selfish egotiem! If any one 
dared to live a true, honest life, instead of 
overlaying it with detestable shams. Have 





tracted, and perhaps overpersuaded by the 
apparent tenderness of his regard for me. I 


became convinced that I could not, asked to | 
be released from my promisg” 

** And this is a woman's boasted constancy! 
So infatuated that she can listen to no! 
reason, ready to throw her whole life away, 
and in six months’ time 30 weary of her bond 
that she sues for release.” 

* It ia possible that one can be mirtaken 
ina person, I do not pride mys« if npon my 
penetration or infallible judgment.” 

* Alas, if love is held subject to idle ca- 
prices! And your mistake in Aylmer was 
one of wilful blindness. You were warned 
repeatedly.” 

** How was I warned ’" I exclaimed, aflush 
with indignation. ** You refused to do him 
even common justice. You were unreason 
able, severe, and caustic. One is apt to ex- 
pouse the cause of the wronged.” 

** You are extremely generous, Miss Adri- 
ance! Mr. Channing requited your chival- 
I think 





not men in al! ages given preference to fond, 
simple hearted women, who were not too 
proud to glory in their birthright of pure, 
tender, enduring affection, that no trials 
blanched, no time dimmed? Arnl when they 
accept this for their mission, when the 
strength and sweetness of their souls tend 
to this high spiritual elevation, there will be 
no need of grasping feverishly at fancied 
tasks.” 

* Will it make a woman less tender to have 
noble a«pirations or well-developed ideas of 
life 4 

‘* A dream rarely realized —imt then what 
dreams are?’ and he turned abruptly away. 

What dreams are ’ It fell mournfully on 
my soul like astrain of sal, dying music. 
Why did we live at all, if to be forever un- 
satisfied. Why were these wants pertaining 
to the pure and profound estates of mortal 
being given to us,if they were not to be rea 
lized in thia land of their birth. . Would it 
not be pitifal for a soul to drop out of the 
world, never having known that complete- 
ness it felt surely fitted for? 


T did him full justioe in warning you at all. a 

] to win a/ most being. I do not 

woman's favor I should have held my peace ; the glorious dawn with 

and thereby saved an immense reputation uy, the silence of the 
with 


A regard that is generous and tender al- | unrest 
** One | seems 
y be sufficiently suspicious to ques- | thrilled me with speechless emotion. 


there avenues 

these are the men who succeed!" | men had trode in these 
his haughty lip. them 

n 


ia aw . Occasionally we are be- the 
trayed by a semblance of 1." | 


learned to make the most of herself in the | 


Since you advise it I may possibly try,” | 





woman's fancy, while truth stands aloof, too tiresome round of dressing, dancing 


yt ue aterm beso 


| 


ceived word that a large 
which had hitherto been 
quired immediate attention. 


| 


brothers-in-law had beth beep 
| in same business, 
| deed, and there would be tmportant changes 


sf 
; 
z 
i 





St. John proposed. ‘It 
ean be back before the 
heat, A person on the 
much better, as writing 
abl ” 

Lawrence was 

ents were 
absence to be sure, but 


| 


the next two months you will be quite free 
to follow your own devices," 
** Believe that I feel exceedingly ful 





for all past care;" I returned, with mock 
humility. 

** No, you don't, either ;" and his tone was 
strangely excited, * Think of the many 

times you have positively hated my inter- 
ference. But for me you might have been 
a happy wife.” 

** You are cruel,” I said, wounded to the 
quick, 

“ And yom exe mystery to me. Did Ad 
never call forth any respousive affection? 
Doesn't the memory of some sweet phantom 
hope stir your heart with strange longing»s— 
| for you are neither ice nor marble! There 

is the fire of a very voloano in your eyes, 

and there must have been momenta when it 
| found vent and swopt all before it. Great 
|} heavens! that such an offering should 

have been laid at a man's fect and trampled 

upon!" 
| He was moved from his usual self-poise, 
} and his vehemence affected me singularly. 
| I trembled in every limb. 
"I think you make some mistake in re- 
| gard to Mr. Channing. He gave much anid 
| 12— little, He was engrossed with 

his own feglings and enjoymenta, and never 
| songht to fathom the depths of my soul. If 
| he had, I should have known the truth 
| sooner myself.”’ 

** And there war a place in your heart that 

| his sweetness and beauty never touched. 





Home chord sacred to a master hand, that , 


gave forth no responsive music? Yet you 
| put on the semblance skillfully! Missa Adri- 
ance, bow much truth is there in a wo 
man ?” 

His mocking words and scornful manner 
stung me,and I replied with some paasion- 

‘* I was weary, heart-sick You had showa 
yourself most ungentle; ridiculed the faith 
I might have had, made light of my earnert 
endeavors, taunted me beyond endurance ! 
Kympathy and rest were sweet. It was my 
misfortune that I accepted too readily; but 
that being done, I endeavored to perform 
my duty.” 

* Well, why did you give up this high no- 
tion of duty?" 

** Because I found that another could be 
as dear to him. Waa it necessary to doom 
myrelf to misery for a strict point of 
honor ?” 

* But 
when 

1 did,” I confessed with a secret morti- 
fieation. ‘‘I heard it before I bad taken 
any positive step; but my resolve had beon 
made long ere that.” 

** | knew you never loved him, I read your 
secret in a dozen different ways. But you 
ean bear no advice, no counsel! You would 
martyr yourself for pride's sake, while love 
stood shivering atthe door where you re- 
fused him entrance.” 

Ilis masterly bearing and stern cutting 
tunes rouse | me to instant defiance. 

* When did you counsel’ I began, apring 
ing up. * You used to taunt me with being 
an undeveloped girl, ridicule my aims, my 
desires, my tenderest feelings, until | was 
fain to hide them from your sight. Put 
when did you ever speak of the rocks, the 
quicksand, of the tortuous path where one 
might go forever astray? You were hard, 
an! cold, and cruel!” 

‘An if anything could have made a dif- 
ference with you |" 

How he maddened me! I was not the 
strong, dominant, relf-willed woman he 
would persist in believing me. Could he ever 
understand ? 


you couldn't have known this 
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hare any meaning when you etter them 
again ’” and he made « gesture of bitter 

I felt courage yielding What right 
hed be to tenure me thu! My eyes filled 
with tears of pain and shame 

“I shall never utter them but once with 
truth,” I said, vain! 


re 
ree 
ae 


my face came in 
of distant lamplight; | al 


glance was like flame, and de- 
every passing emotion Scarlet 
flushes stole from brow to throat, and | 
trembled in every limb 

wes bo come” he repeated in otone thet | 


thrilled me, it bad softened so exquisitely. | you,” 


** What surety have I that other false vows 


mot be breathed.” jam afraid not very respectable 


“ None,” I replied, impelled to the truth 

his steady eye, “ save that the mirtakes 

a the have proved so bitter that | 
ever to renew them.” 

“ Let the past with all ite failures be for- 
gotten ;" and he drew me toward him in a 
tender . “ The present is mine to make 
of it what | can. We will not rush into any 
headlong folly, but patiently abide our 


fate.” mer" 
Did I bear aright! Every pulse throbbed ** But he never asked me for it, Sir Wil 
liam.” 


quivered with a new and intense emo 
1 felt the sweet lingering kisses of 


| 
E 
; 


the hall, and Mra. Lawrence entered the 

drawing-room. Mr. St. John released me 

without any 
and 


— Remember,” and 


once 

then both were outwardly calm. his answer. I confess I liked him very well, 
Bhe had thought of another item or two, | until—until I began to hear certain things 

and as he was to start early in the morning, | abouthim. Ob, he's so wild!" 


them now. I sat by in silence, now 
and then a fiery gleam from the eyes 
that were lakes of laminous light. 1 fancied 
there was a strange depth in his voice, and 
every intonation thrilled through me. We 
said no more that night, or in the morning 
either, for though I came down to the early 
breakfast, we were not alone. lerhaps he 
might have made an opportunity, but he 
carried himeeclf with regal pride. 1 {Mt his 
er in the very air! breathed, and was eub- | 
ued by the subtic magnetiam. Now and then 
he gave me a peculiar bright, fascinati h 
look, that was not a «mile, and yet answere 
for both amiie and words. 

“He shall see that I can deserve his 
trust," I mentally resolved with my fare- 
well, And yet a chill struck to the core of 
my beart—how would we meet again * 

(10 BR CONTINUBD, ) 
e a 











ance 


, George |" returned the baronet 


| the stumbling-block in poor Charley's way. 


hyn when he was quite a lad; but he could 
never bring himaelf to ask her fesling #0 

What more might have been uttered I scutely that he was only a commonor,) and 
know not, but there was a gentle rustle in| #0 she warried her chaplain in despair. 
Come, do let me write him a letter, and say 
| you are staying here; he will be down by 
ible atir, bending over | the next train; I'll stake m 


I beg your pardon, but I seem to fancy you 
are one of the family alreasly. 
celles always speaks of you as Julia 


other man. 
your sake.” 


give up his cardia, and his club, and his little 


shut to what everybody says of him 


depend upon the very basis of self-sacrifice, 
if such is your pleasure 
what a victim my poor brother isto the vice | ; 
of amoking 
| your lovely head at him (for if I'm to be 
| your brother-in-law, | may tell the truth 
| about your head) at the Caledonian Ball, M 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Obarley Lascclies, an acquaintance of 
Thunderbomb yonder and of mine, bad run 
through bis money (it had been bud a) 

ounger brother's portion) by consorting | 
* divers kinds of ‘bad company, and was | 
looking out « last Christmas twelve 
month for the c of laying hands on 
some@bodty else's, His pigeon-time was over, 
and he had himeelf become a sparrow -hawk 
Nothing was left him ip the way of capital, 
save an admirable wardrobe, tolerably pre 
served good-looks, and a profound disdmu- 
lation. His elder brother, apon whom he 
was likely to remain an incubus for life, was 
uncommonly desirous to get bim well mar- 
ried.” 

* You like my brother Charley, I think,” 
sail he to Miss Piers, (daughter of old Piers 
the Rotherhithe millionaire, who used to be 
called King of the Bargees,) as they were 
sitting next to one another at dinner at some 
tremendous ewell's house in the county ; 
** at least he's always raving about you.” 

** Really, fir William, I am astonished at 

replied she. ‘ Mr. Charles Lascelles 
is nothing to me except an agreeable— but I 
acquaint- 
* You're everything to him, however, by 
It's your 
coldness that has made him such a profli 
gate. You don't know what a sentimental 
chap he is underneath that frivolous man- 
ner, ‘ I've nothing to live for,’ he has often 
said to me, ‘ «ince Julia—your name ts Julia, 
is it not ?—since Julia has no hope to give 


** Of courve not; he's so shy. That's been 


The Countess of Bluemantie was dying for 


life on that.” 


** No, Sir William; no have given him 


** It's you that have made him so, Julia— 


Lady Las- 
it's all 
If you would give him the 
ment he would become an 
le would sacrifice anything for 


our cruelty. 
east enoour 


"| doubt that, Sir William. Would he 
I can't keep my ears 
anil 
hie dreadful habit of betting, and his horrid 


linners at Richmond 


If you have heard 


all, however, since you shook 
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— 
The Death Shadow ef The Poplars. 

We can supply back numbers of Tur Post 
to Jan. 4th, containing the whole of this in- 
teresting story. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 


OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 
We began in Tne Post of April 4th, the 





above novelet by Miss Douglas. 


It is the story of a young girl's adventures 


in ‘trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 


It will probably run through from fifteen 


to twenty numbers of Tie Post. 


— * ‘ 
ENLARGEMENT. 
Our readers will notice that we have added 


cigars?" oe somewhat to the length of Tue Post this 
Yos, Julia, yes,” interrupted the baro- | week criving them several columns more 
net, with eagerness, ‘* Now, let this matter reading. 


We have also some other improvements in 


view, designed to add to the appearance and 


nterest of the paper. 


— 
THE INCOME TAX. 
A bill in equity is now before the U. 8. 


machine wil! be sent. Kvery | 


The Will of Fiants. 

Newton discovered why an le fell to 
the ground, but mo one yet bas found any- 
thing 12 to an explanation wh 
the variably sends its root duwn 
and ite stalk upwards All kinds of reasons 


have been given; the most common is that 
plants strive towards the sun, Experiments 





(May 30, 1868, 


| 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Rervusiican CoNVENTION.—-Carl 
Shurzs was appointed temporary 


chairman, 
and Gen. Hawley, of Conn., afterwards 
chosen President. Gen. Grant was nominated 





mous vote. Schuyler Colfax was 





of the most various kinds have proved that 
no external causes whatever can be foand 


to account for this inveterate tendency. | vention congratulates 
curious. | success of the Congressional 


Some of the experiments are very 
(‘Aeoras and beans placed tm tube fall of | 


whirled round wheels day and night, till one 
| would have thought they must have lost all 
ideas of zenith and nadir; but no, in apite 
‘of all ingenious attempts which have been | 
|made to confuse the vegetable mind on - 
sista im sending ite stalk upwards its 
| root downwards. One of the most concla- 
sive experiments was made my M. Durochet: | 
jhe filled with earth a vase whose bottom | 
| was with holes, in the holes he 

bean so that each plant had 

| every inducement to thrust its roots upwards | 
jto get earth, and its stalk downwards to 


have the light and air; but no again! it re- | er 


|mained true to the education which every | 
baby seed must receive on leaving ita mo- | 
| ther, and which every plant will follow or | 
|die—it thrust its roota downwards into | 
| empty air, and its stalk upwards through the | 
dark, thick earth. The first withered, the | 
latter was suffocated, and the infant bean | 
plant perished as a martyr to the law of its | 
‘nature; but it proved its incorruptible au- | 
| tonomy and invincible constancy. 
Another peculiar example of autonomy 
and constancy in plants is shown in creeping 
and climbing plants, which turn in spirals 
round any support; they will obstinately | 
persist in climbing in the direction of the 
first spiral turn, be it to left or right. No 
surprise, no system of coaxing will make the 
lant forget or c the direction it first 
»egan toclimb with its infant shoots. What, 
then, is this energy, this invincible desire 
which exhibits iteelf in the tender baby 
milky pulp of the first spiral of the twining 
| plant, and which overcomes any obstacle ? 
| Some planta, like the Ampelopais hederacea, 
may be seen clim a wall, throwing their 
delicate arms like feelers, dying of disap- 
pointment where, they fail to find a resting 
place; but where they do, clinging to the 
wall with little disks like a fly's foot, and 
s0 creeping up and up in search of heat and 
warmth. 

Finally, we will adduce another distinct 
proof that the plent has a little will and way 
of its own, which it is not possible to make 
it abandon under any constraint whatever, 
and that is in the manner in which it holds 
its leaves; the general law is that the 
smoothest and brightest side of the leaf is 
uppermost, the other side, paler and marked 
with fibres, looks downwards, and if you at- 
tempt to reverse this order, the leaf will 
struggle by every artifice in its power to 
gain its normal decent condition, and will 
perish rather than submit to be exposed thus 
in its under raiment. 





Madame Keland and her IMusband. 
Roland, the famous Girondist minister, a 


earth, have been turned and turned about,. the 


nominated 

for Vice President on the fifth ballot by 522 
votes. The platform adopted by the Con- 
the 


policy ; declares that 


i! 


— in the loyal states must be Icft to 
| ey Cpe — 
payment of the pablic debt, with a uc- 
tion of the interest, and for the equalization 
of the taxes; ceneures the course of Presi- 
dent Johnson, amd approves his impeach- 
ment; and u the protection of natu- 
ralized citizens, and the encouragement of 
immigration 


of — who was standing at his 
side, addressed him in an appropriate 


® 

General Grant then said : 

Gentlemen— Being entirely unaccustomed 
to public speaking, and without any desire 
to cultivate that power [laughter,| it is im- 
possible for me t find appropriate language 
to thank you for this demonstration. All 
that I can say is, that to whatever ition 


| I may be called by your will, I shall en- 


deavor to discharge its duties with fidelity 
and honesty of p . Of my rectitude in 
the performance of public duties you will 
have to judge fof yourselves by my record 
before you. 

Colfax also made a speech, giving his 
thanks, and complimenti rant. 

IMPEACHMENT.—An effort is now be 
made to convict the President on the 
article. 


The Impeachment have sum- 
moned numerous witnesses all parte of 
the country to testify in to the al- 
leged bribery of Seaators. urlow Weed, 


of New York, is among those summoned. 

Tne Curnesk Empassy.—Hon. Anson 
Burlingame and the Chinese Embassy ar- 
rived in New York. Mr. Burlingame goes to 
Washington in a few days. 

SPinirvuaALismM.—The case of Home, the 
spiritual medium, which has been before the 

lish Court of Chancery for a long time 
past, has been decided, e Court requires 
Home to repay Mrs. Lion the sum of £80,000 
and costs, on the ground that undue in- 
fluence and hallucination induced her course 
of action. 

ENGLAND,—The Ministry have again been 
beaten, on the Scotch Reform Bill. Disraeli 
said he mast consider matters. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Reardon, 
member for Athlone, gave notice that he 
would propose to the Government the fol- 
lowing question:—If the health of the 
Queen is such as to demain Her Majesty from 
London, why do not the Ministry advise 
abdication? The question was ruled out of 
order, 


Two After-Dianer Stories. 
j you ask his friends, you will hear that he | Cirenit Court of this District, in which the 


Coloff& Thunderbom), as soon as the ladies | never used to smoke in his early days.” ire : 

had withdrawn, was so good as to favor us * The word ‘of an Englieh baronet is quite mee ys telly By oy By Ha > 
with an anecdote of genteel rnscality. ‘ You | sufficient for me,” said Miss Piers, who is ——— of Article 4, Section 9. of begga 
remember Raleigh,” said he, addressing him. | rather fond of baronots, a species very rare stitution of the United States — cama: 
self to Bitter Aloes, *‘and how he used to | in the vicinity of Rotherhithe ‘No capitation or other direct tax shall 
win our money at the club, at pool? Well,| “Very = — i —* : my to Ar be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
I know you will be glad to hear that he has | upon my honor, that before he knew you he - : my : : 

inet with his match at last. He has got | did nof smoke, If he is now never seen nn herein before directed to be 
‘picked up’ in a very curious way. Ra- | without a cigar in his mouth; if tobacco is The complainant has refused to pay his 
leigh was accustomed to frequent one of the | meat, drink, and clothing— wife and family— tax, amounting to $544.45, his property has 


rooms in the Quadrant, where he said he | everything in the world to him, all IT can say been levied upen, and he now asks that the 
I dare say it opmforts : ‘ 


Avustria.—The Emperor of Austria has 
given assent to the law passed by the Reichs- 
rath establishing legal equality of religious 
sects, 

ALGreRIA.—The famine and pestilence in 
Algeria has destroyed one hundred thourand 
Arabs within the last six months. The suf- 
ferings of the people are horrible. The 
Arabs have been reduced to such straits that 
they greedily eat offal and the putrefying 
bodies of animals that have died of the 
plague, which afflicts both man and beast. 


man of marked abilities and incorruptible 
integrity, married the — and high-souled 
Jeanne Philippon, a short time before the 
outbreak ef the French Revolution. He was 
twenty-two years her senior. Her love for 
him, founded on his philosophic spirit and 
antique virtues, was so ardent and so faith- 
ful that she had often been called ‘‘ the He- 
luise of the eighteenth century.” Their prin- 
ciples, their souls, their hopes, their toils 
and sufferings, were alike and inseparable. 
They hailed the early efforts of the revolu- 


would have always ‘held his own,’ (which, | is, it's your fault 
as you know, meant something better than | him, in the absence of those home ties which 
that,) but for a certain Major Dubois, a cruel fate 


Frenchman, who sometimes ‘divided’ with | > 
him, but more often took the-ewhole pool, | 
At billiards, however, they were as nearly 
equal as could be, though each secretly 





you've smelt his whiskers 


that's you —-have denied him. If 
vo smokes like a steam-engine, if his very 
‘lothes are saturated with it—and I daresay 


‘No, indeed, sir,” answered the young 





thought himself the superior player, and was | lady, indignantly, © but I don't doubt that 

realy to back himself for movey Whatever | be is a victim to that horrid vice.” 

they bet, however, they came about quits at **Gool, Now, you shall see him, for 

the end of it at all, so that a match between | your sweet sake, emancipate himself 
| from that moral slavery; he shall come 


them grew quite monotonous, from the cer 
tainty that if Dubois won today, Raleigh | ¢ 
would win on the morrow 
some sort of novelty, since the excitement | ¢ 
of — was thus in a manner neutral. | « 
tne 


went at it, like a couple of Cyclopsos, for 


They wanted | gar cases an 1 pipes 


and at iast the Frenchman proposed whole of them in yourown possession. His 


mark my words 


to morrow with all his ei 
, and remaining stock | 
them all at his 
sehall retain the 


lown here 


f weeds, and sacrifice 
Julia's shrine You 





there's Lady Boniface nod 


something They had played against one | friends will, of course, olfer to supply bim, 

another left-handed, with equal success, but | | heave got some very « hoice Cabanas myself, | 
now Dubote sugyeated that they should ench | which it will cost him the severest pangs to | 
bandage up one of their eves, And so they | tr fuse. But he will refuse them, yes, he will, 


twenty pounds aside. The Frenchman won, | « 


ling at your mother like a Chinese Manda. | 


and Raleigh would not play again, observing | rin, you are going to leave the dining-room 


that the loss of an eye was the loss of at 
least fifteen points to him 


| have your permission, then, to send for 


|poor dear Charley, upon the basis of relf- | 


** Give me ten,” says Dubois, ‘and 1 will | sacrifice 
play you for what you lke, with my eve “And upon no other,” interrupted the | 
closed." heiress, gravely, ‘'1 will not intrust my 


* Done!" said Raleigh. And he bet fifty | 
pounds a game, and plece a plaster over 
one of his opponent's eyes with his own | 
hands, The strangeness of the conditions 
of the wager attracted quite a crowd, and I | 
went to see the thing played myself. But | 
Dubois won with seeming ease, and offered | 
to play again on the same terma, receiving 
five points instead of ten, which the other | 
acce Raleigh lost that also, although 
he played quite up to his usual game | 

“1 can't understand it,” said he to me, 
when he had paid his money; * bat lam | 
not euch a fool as to try the thing again 
That fellow ean play every bit as well with 
one eye as with two," 

It was not, however, until many months 
afterwards that hp found out why this was 
eo. Dining with this very Dubeis's cousin 
an officer of Zouaves—at ‘* The Rag,” Ra 
leigh happened to speak of his relative's skill | 
with his cue 

“ Yes, yos,” returned the Zouave simply ; 
* Henri ie excellent at the billiards; and it| 
is the more extraordinary, because, as you | 
are doubtless aware, he lost, when quite a/ 
boy, aff wae of the ioft eye.” 

“A olever fellow,” observed Aloes, “to | 
tarn even an imperfection inte an advan- 

** And a false scoundrel,” rema:ked Heuse- | 
wife, with some indignation i 

“The two characters are not incom 

ible, ray good air,” returned the cynic in | 
is jillosephic manner * Hypocrisy is 
sometimes commendable: we are told to af 
fot a virtue even if we have it not.” | 

Housewife's open countenance expressed 
the strongest disapprobation | 

** What!" aaid Alves combatively. 
haps you would rather a man should allect 
a vice, like Charley Lascelles *" 

“TI would rather a man scem worse than | 
he is, than worre than he scems," observed | 
our hoxt decisive'y, ‘though he knew po- | 

about Charicy Lascelles.” 

“ TU tell you,” returned Alocs, with | 
the air ef & man who confers an obligation | 








happiness to him without being assured that | 
he is able, for my sake, to conquer at least 
one of his unfortunate habits." 

** He will conquer them all,” said Sir Wil- | 
liam, gallantly, and be well repaid for his | 
devotion.” 

Bo Charley Lascelles went down by ex- 
press to my Lord Boniface's, with three-and- | 
thirty cigar cases, fifteen meerschaum pipes 
(some of them very curiously painted), and 
half a cheat of the most excellent cigars, to 
none of which he was to put his longing lips 
Indeed, they were all stowed away in Miss | 
Pier's own room, so that they imparted quite | 
a flavor to that highly respectable young 
lady, and drew upon her the scandalous in 
vutation of indulgimg in ciyarettes herself 

jut Charley never broke his resolution, al 
though Sir William owned to Julia that his 
poor brother got severely rallied in the smo- 
king-rowa upon his new-born austerity. He 


| even took a solemn vow never to touch to- 
baceo again if Julia would only become his | 4) ..65 Leonard Seott Company, New York. | 


wife, which, eventually, she consented to do.” 
** And did he keep his vow ¥" asked Colonel | 

Thunderbomb, who is incredulous about the 

self-denial of young gentlemen 
“Oh yes; he kept it. Indeed, he had no 


collector be 
further. 


day in June, 
; anxious to sustain the constitutionality of 
the law; but cool observers are a little puz- 


Conatitution is so explicit. 


restrained from proceeding 


The case is to be argued the first Mon- 
The Court no doubt will be 


zled how it can be done, the language of the 
If the Income 
Tax isa ‘direct tax,” 
Congress ought to have laid it ‘in propor- 
tion to the census,” If it is nota direct 
tax, it would be dificult to say what a di- 
rect tax is. It is curious how Congress could 
have overlooked the question now raised. It 
shows the importance of having Acts well 
discussed before passing them. 
— — © 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Jancany anp JuNE. By Beng, F. Tay 
Lon. Published by Oakley & Mason, New 
York ; and also for sale by Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffeltinger, Phila. A volume of plea- 

santly written sketches, 

Dikes AxD Dironges; orn, Youne Awent- 
CA UN HoLLAND AND BELatum. By OLIVER 
Orr Published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton; and also for sale by G. W. Pitcher, 
Phila. The mere announcement of a new 
story by Oliver Optic will be sufficient to 


| make the boys desire to read it 


Ture Riverstipe Magazine for June, 
Published by Hurd & Houghton, New York, 
Tuk Gavaxy for June. Published by 
Sheldon & Co., New York. 
A Lost Name. By J. 
FANU, author of ** Uncle Silas,” &c. 


SUFRIDAN Le 
Pub 


lished by Harper & Brothers, New York; | 


and also for sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger, Phila, 


it would seem that | 


tionista as the dawn of a golden age for 
mankind. Madame Roland shared in the 
studies of her husband, aided him in his 
compositions, and served as his sole secre- 
tary during his two ministries. No intrigue 
of his party was unknown to her, or unin- 
fluenced by her genius. Yet no falsehood 
or trickery debased, no meanness sullied her. 
|** She was the angel of the cause she es- 
| peused, the soul of hanor, and the conscience 
of all who embraced it.” 

When Robespierre overthrew the Giron- 
dists, Roland, with others of his party, saved 
| his life by a tlight to Rouen, His wife was 
jsoon sentenced to death by the infamous 
| Fouquier Tinville. She rode to the guillo- 

tine clad in white, her glossy black hair 
| hanging down to her girdle, and embraced 
| her fate with divine courage and dignity. 
llearing the direful news, Toland walked a 
|few miles ont of Rouen, and deliberately 
| killed himself with his cane-sword, His body 
|was found by the roadside, with a paper 
| containing his last words: ‘‘ Whoever thou 
art that findest these remains, respect them 
as those of a man who consecrated his life | 
to urefulness, and who dies as he lived, 
honest and virtuous. Hearing of the death 
of my wife, I would not remain another day | 
on this earth so stained with crime,” 











C#™ A curious case, it is reported, is to be 
tried in Paris. A man who wished to com- 
| mit suicide, but had not the nerve, hired an- 

other to blow out his brains for a «mall «um 
lof money. It is to be tested whether this | 
was murder. 








| @@ The St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald has | 
| gladdened the hearts of a number of its | 


Hayti.—Hayti is, as usual, in a state of 
revolution. Another rebellion has broken 
out, and if we are to believe the Havana 
despatches, President Salnave himself, so 
recently set up by a successful revolution, 
has been compelled to fly from Cape Hay- 
tren, and his power will soon be at an end. 
If Hayti keeps on, she will soon be reduced 
to the level of Mexico, and, like that model 
republic, become a national nuisance. 


A Wetenty QvoTaTtion,—When the Erie 
Canal was first started, the subject of in- 
vesting in it was discussed in a Quaker busi- 
ness meeting of men. It was opposed by an 
intluential member—no other than Elias 
Hicks—on the ground of its being a «pecula- 
tion. Among other objections, he went on 
to say, ‘* When God created the world, if He 
wished canals, He would have made them.” 
Thereupon a weighty Friend (one of their 
terms) rose up, and said, slowly, in the in- 
toning voice in which they always speak in 
meeting-— 

* And Jacob dig-ged a well,” 
and sat down, 

{We doubt that the objector was Elias 
Hicks. It is much more likely that he was 
the ** weighty Friend,” with the apt quota- 
tion. Hicks was a *‘ progressive” man. | 


t#~ The following story may serve to il- 
lustrate the assertion that Russians are ab- 
solutely incapable of understanding or ap- 
preciating a joke:—An Englishman was re- 
lating to a Russian friend that he had once 
seen on a country road, a post with this in- 
scription: ‘‘ This road leads to the town; 
all persons who cannot read this may apply 


Haurkn’s MONTHLY for Jane. Published | *e™ by announcing the discovery, near to the blacksmith.” To the great anguish 


by Harper & Bros., New York; and also for 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffeltinger, 
Phila 

Lirrincorr's MAGAZINE for June 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Tur Gnueat IMPRACHMENT AND TRIAL 
or ANDREW JomNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unirep States, Published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros., Phila. Price 50 cts. 

Ture Eninpuren Review for April. Pub- 


Pub- 


— — — 

I Xx At milk be introduced into 
bottles, put inte a pan with cold water, and 
gradually raised to a boiling point, and after 


Noddaway, in that state, of what it calls a | 
|‘* Whiskey Spring,” from which flows a! 
} liquid that looks, tastes and amells like 
| whiskey, and has the same intoxicating 
| fect. 
¢#" The officers of the of truth in| 


| Railroad say there is not a word of truth in 
| the statement, published editorially in the 
| New York Tribune of the 19th, and its Chi- 
cago letter of the 18th inst., of an attempt 
to assassinate General Logan on his passage 
| through York, Pa., nor was any assault 
; made upon the train in which he was a pas- 
| senger. 
| a A boarding-house keeper in Buffalo, 


| who died a few days ago, left a handsome | 


temptation to break it, for the factia,thatthe being allowed to cool, be taken out, corked, | legacy to one of her boarders, whose only 


habit of smoking was just that particular 
and only vice ta wich Charley Lascelles never 
had induiged. The cigars and pipes had all 
been borrowed from his friends; and the 
half-chest of weeds procured direct from 
Benson's on Sir William's credit, who after 
wards smoked them himself” 


*“And how «id this marriage ‘upon the succeeded in establishing and preserving a | will positively prevent hydrophobia in the 


basis of seif-eacrifice’ turn out ’” inquired 1, ; 
** Well, it went on all nght until some ma- 


heiress, I believe 
have not gone quite ro smoothly.” 
GH The first patent for cast-iron ploughs 
=, of Bucks county, Pennsylvania in | 
Te. H 








and set away in a cool place, it may be pre- 
served perfectly sweet for upwards of pait 


ayear. The reason is said to be that heat 


deprives the sugar of its power of changing 


into lactic acid. 
t#* So far, in the history of the world, 
no other race buat the White race, bas ever 


vernment—and not all 


Republican form of 
the White race, seem 


the branches even 


**Per- | licious fellow—a disappointed suitor of the to be able to do it. This one great fact 
disclosed to her poor should have more influence upon sensible Appleton, who found on riding up to the 
| Charley's little artifice ; since which, things | men, than a cart-load of superficial abstract | house of his beloved that his rival's horse 


theories about natural — 

Cw A man li in Cohoes, New York, 
last week applied from the bow] of a to- 
daughter, and the child died in convulsions 
twenty-four hours after. 





' . 
claim to her favor was that he never found 


fault at table. He was a very patient man, 
and deserved his reward, 

CH Youatt, the well-known veterinary 
surgeon, who has been bitten eight or ten 
times by rabid animals, says that crystal of 
the nitrate of silver rubbed into the wound 


| 


| bitten person or animal. 
t#~ The joke practical does not always 
end as harmiess as in the case of Nathaniel 


was hitched at the gate. Unhitching him | 
and giving him a very smart stroke with a 


| rawhide, e walked in and inquired whose 


jis said to have been granted to Robert bacco pipe to a burn on the lip of his little | horse that was cantéering down the street. 


| Ht need not be said that found the coast 


clear at ance. | 





and, very much to his 5 


of the narrator, his friend remained perfectly 
composed, and thanked him for his story 
with a studied politences, which showed 
that he had not understood it in the least 
But the next morning the Russian burst into 
his room in convulsions of laughter, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘My friend, I do understand it 
now! Fool that I was not to think of it! 
As if the blacksmith might not be away from 
home!” ° 

IFA gentleman who, for several years, 
had resided in the suburbs of Boston, had 
succeeded in gathering quite a collection of 
ancient coins. About a year ago he moved 
into town, and, placing his treasures in 4 
box, deposited them in a closet. Not long 
since he had occasion to go to his coin box, 
rise, found it 
empty. Upon appealing to his wife for an 
explanation, he learned that she (not know- 
ing their value) had been cultivating her 
taste for music by bestowing them liberally 


upon o -grinders. 
ta The Sierra Nevada Mountains are 


' crossed by the Central Pacific Railroad, one 
‘hundred miles from tide water, at an eleva- 


tion of seven thousand and forty-two feet. 
There are in the lp fifteen tunnels, aud 
the blasting powder alone for the rock exca- 
vations has cost $1,000,000 in gold. 

tw A native physiciar of Hindostan 
claims to have discovered an effectual remedy 
for leprosy. He is said to have applied the 
remedy to ten different cases of leprosy, aud 
the cure is as completely succes:'- 
ful in them all. 
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Little Women. 


The conventional idea of a brave, an en- 
78 or a supremely woman is a 
dark-haired, large-armed virago, who 
might pass as the younger brother of her 
basband, and about whom nature seemed to 
have hesitated before determining whether 
to make her a man or a woman,—a kind of 
debatable land, in fact, between the two 
sexes, and almost as much one as the other. 





Helen , Lady Macbeth, Catharine de 
Medici, Mrs. , and the old-fashioned 
murderesses in are all of the mus- 


cular, black-brigand type, with more or less 
of regal grace superadded, acoording to cir- 
cumstances; and it would be thought no- 
thing but a puerile fancy to suppose the 
contrary of those whose personal description 
is not already known. Crime, indeed, en: 
pecially in art and fiction, has generally bee 
ro in very nice proportion to the num- 

r of cubic inches embodied and the depth 
of color employed ; though we are bound to 
add that the public favor runs towards mus- 
cular heroines almost as much as towards 
muscular murderesses, which to a certain 
extent redresses the overweighted balance. 
Our later novelists, however, have altered 
the whole se of the palette. Instead of 
five foot ten of black and brown, they have 
gone in for four foot nothing of pink and 
yellow ; instead of tumbled masses of raven 

air, they have shining coils of purest gold; 
instead of hollow caverns whence flash un- 
fathomable eyes eloquent of every damnable 
passion, they have limpid lakes of heaverly 
blue; and their worst sinners are in all re- 
spects fashioned as much after the outward 
semblance of the ideal saint as can well be 
managed. The original notion was a very 
good one, and the revolution did not come 
before it was wanted ; but it has been a little 
overdone of late, and we are threatened with 
as great a surfeit of small-limbed, yellow- 
headed criminals as we have had of the 
man-like black. One gets weary of the 
most perfect model in time, if too constantly 

; as now, when we have all 

to feel that the resources of the angel's face 
and demon's soul have been more heavily 
drawn on than is quite fair, and that, given 
** heavy braids of golden hair,” ‘‘ —— 
blue eyes,” “a small, lithe frame,” 
special of feet and hands, wo are 
booked for the companionship, through three 
volumes, of a young person to whom Mesaa- 
lina or Lu Boi was a mere novice. 

And yet there is a physiol truth in 
this association of energy with smallness ; 
perhaps, also, with a certain tint of yellow 

r, which, with a dash of red through it, 
is decidedly tive of nervous force. 
Suggestiveness, indeed, does not go very far 
in an argument; but the frequent connection 
of * and smallness in woman is a thing 
which may verify in their own circles. 
In daily life, who is the really formidable 
woman to encounter ?—the 4 -browed 
broad-shouldered giantess, with arms almost 
as big in the = as a man’s? or the pert, 
smart, trim little female, with no more 
biceps than a = and of just about 
equal strength with a sparrow? Nine times 
out of ten, the giantess with the heavy 
shoulders and broad black eyebrows is a 
timid, feeble-minded, good-tempered per- 
son, incapable of anything harsher than a 
mild remonstrance with her maid, or a gentle 
chastisement of hor children, Nine times 
out of ten her husband has her in hand in 
the most perfect working order, so that she 
would swear the moon shone at midday if it 
were his pleasure that she should make a 
fool of herself in that direction. One of the 
most obedient and indolent a@f earth's daugh- 
ters, she gives no trouble to any one save 
the trouble of rousing, exciting, and setting 
her going; while, as for the conception or 
execution of any naughty piece of self-ns- 
sertion, she is as utterly incapable as if she 
were a child unborn, and demands nothing 
better than to feel the pressure of the lead- 
ing-strings, and to know exactly by their 
strain where she is desired to go and what 
to do. 

But the little woman is irrepressible. Too 
fragile to come into the fighting section 
of humanity, a puny creature whom one 
blow from a man’s huge fist could annihilate, 
absolutely fearless, and insolent with the 
insolence which only those dare show who 
know that retribution cannot follow,—what 
ean be done with her? She is afraid of no- 
thing, and to be controlled by no one, Shel- 
tered behind her weakness as behind a triple 
shield of brass, the angriest man dare not 
touch her, while she provokes him to a com- 
bat in which his hands are tied. She gets 
ber own way in everything and everywhere. 
At home and abroad she is equally dominant 
and irrepressible, equally free from obe- 
dience and from fear. Who breaks all the 
public orders in sights and shows, and, in 
spite of King, Kaiser, or Policeman X, goes 
where it is expressly forbidden that she 
shall go? Not the large-boned, muscular 
woman, whatever her temperament; unless, 
indeed, of the exceptionally haughty type in 
distinctly inferior surroundings, and then 
she can queen it royally enough, and set 
everything at most lordly defiance. But in 
general the large-boned woman obeys the 
orders given, because, while near enough to 
man to be somewhat on a par with him, she 
is still undeniably his inferior. She is too 
strong to shelter herself behind her weak- 
ness, yet too weak to assert her strength and 
defy her master on equal grounds, Sno is 
like a flying-fish, not one thing wholly; and, 
while capable of the inconveniences of twe 
lives, is incapable of the privileges of either. 
It is not she, for all her well-developed 
frame and formidable looks, but the little 
woman, who breaks the whole code of laws 
and defies all their defenders,—the pert, 
8 pretty little woman, who laughs in 
your face, and goes straight ahead, if you 
try to turn her to the right hand or to the 
left, receiving your remonstrances with the 
most sublime ifference, as if you were 
talking a foreign language she could not un- 


carri thing before her, { the best of it. 
— — we pe —* | ger sisters, and infinitely more powerful, 


wherever sheis. You may see her 
over barriers, slipping under ropes, penetrat- 
ing to the nm benches with a red ticket, 
taking the best places on the platform over 
the heads of their rightful owners, settling 
herself among the reserved seats without an 
inch of pesteboard to float her. You can- 
not turn her out by main force. 

British chivalry objects to the public lay- 
ing on of hands in the case of a woman, even 
when most recalcitrant and disobedient ; 
more particularly if a smal! and fragile-look- 
ing woman. So that, if it is only a usurpa- 
tion of places «pecially masculine, she is al- 
lowed to retain what she has got amid the 
mrave looks of the elders—not really dis- 


leased, though, at the flutter of her rib- | gress, perfectly irresistible and irrepressible 
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time there is nothing of the tumult of con- 
test about her. Fiery and combative as she 


able. For herself she requires no such aids. 
She knows her capabilities, and the line of 
attack that best suits her, and she 
too, that the fewer points of contest she ex- 
poses, the more likely she is to slip into vio- 
tory; the more she assumes, ana the icas 
she argues, the slighter the hold 
her opponenta. She is either perfectly : 
mall + inde —* 

es you into ulgence, or wearies 
into compliance by the sheer henduntion 
of making any impression on her. She may, 
indeed, if of the very vociferous and shrill- 
tongued kind, burst out into such a noisy 
demonstration 


spoils you leave 
on her hands; just as a mastiff will slink 
away from a bantam hen all heckled feathers 
and screeching cackle, and tremendous as- 
sumption of doing something terrible if he 
does not look out. Any way the little wo- 
man is unconquerable; and a tiny fragment 
humanity at a public show, setting all rules 
and regulations at defiance, is only carryi 
out in the matter of benches the a 
life to which nature has dedicated her from 
the beginning. 

As a rule, the little woman is brave. When 
the lymphatic giantess falls into a faint, or 
goes off into hysterics, she storms, or bustles 
about, or holds on like a game terrier, ac- 
cording to the work on hand. She will fly 
at any man who annoys her, and bears her- 
self as * to the biggest and strongest 
fellow of her acquaintance. In general she 
does it all by sheer pluck, and is not noto- 
rious for subtlety or craft. Had Delilah 
been a little woman, she would never have 
taken the trouble to shear Sam ‘s locks. 
She would have defied him with all his 
strength untouched on his head, and she would 
have overcome him too. Judith and Jael 
were both probably women, The work 
they went about dem a certain strength 
of muscle and toughness of sinew ; but who 
can say that Jezebel was not a small, 
freckled, auburn-haired Lady Audley of her 
time, full of the consecrated fire, the elec- 
tric force, the passionate recklessness of her 
type’ Regan and Goneril might have beau- 
tiful demons of the same pattern; we have 
the example of the — de Brinvil- 
liers as to what amount of spiritual devilry 
can exist with the face and manner of an 

direct from Heaven; and perhaps Cor- 
delia was a tall, dark-haired girl, with a pair 
of brown eyes, and a long nose sloping down- 
wards, 

Look et modern Jewesses, with their flash- 
ing, Oriental orbs, their night-black tresses, 
and the dusky shadows of their olive-colo 
complexions; os catalogued properties ac- 
cording to the ideal, they would be placed 
in the list of the natural criminals and law- 
breakers, while in reality they are about as 
meek and docile a set of women as are to be 
found within the four seas, Pit a fiery little 
Welsh woman or a petulant Parisienne 
against the most regal and Junonic amongst 
them and let them try conclusions in cou- 
rage, in energy, or in audacity; the Israelit- 
ish Juno will yo down before either of the 
small Philistines, and the fallacy of weight 
and color in the generation of power will be 
shown without the possibility of denial. 
Even in those old days of long ago, when 
human characteristics were embodied and 
deified, we do not find that the white-armed 
large-limbed Here, though queen by am of 
marriage, lorded it pms, sister ennes 
by any superior energy of force of nature. 
On the contrary, she was rather a heavy- 
going person, and, unless moved to anger 
by her husband's numerous infidelities, took 
her Olympian life placidly enough, and once 
or twice got cheated in a way that did no 
great credit to her sagacity. A little French- 
woman would have sailed round her easily ; 
and as it was, shrewish though she was in 
her speech when provoked, her husband not 
only deceived but chastised her, and reduced 
| her to penitence and obedience as no little 

woman would have suffered herself to be re- 
duced, 
There is one celebrated race of women 
! who were probably the powerfully built, 
large-limbed creatures they are assumed to 
have been, and as brave and energetic as 
they were strong and big,—the Norse women 
of the sagas, who, for good or evil, seem to 
have been a very influential element in the 
old Northern life. Prophetesses, physicians, 
dreamers of dreams, and the accredited in- 
terpreters as well, endowed with magic 
powers, admitted to a share in the councils 
of men, brave in war, active in peace, these 
fair-haired Scandinavian women were the 
fit comrades of their men, the fit wives and 
mothers of the Berserkers and the Vikings. 
They had no tame or easy life of it, if all 
we hear of them is true. To defend the 
| farm anil the homestead during their hus- 
band’s absence, and to keep themselves in- 
| tact against all bold rovers to whom the 
! Tenth Commandment was an unknown law ; 
| to dazzle and bewilder by magic arts when 
they could not conquer by open strength; to 
lunite eraft and courage, deception and 
| daring, loyalty and independence, demanded 
| no small amount of opposing qualities. But 
| the Steingerdas and Gudrunas were gene- 
| rally equal to any emergency of fate or for- 
| tune, and slashed their way through the his- 
| tory of their time more after the manner of 
men than of women; supplementing their 
downright blows by side thrusts of craftier 
cleverness when they had to meet power 
| with skill, and were fain to overthrow bru- 
| tality by fraud. The Norse women were cer- 
| tainly as largely framed as they were men- 
| tally energetic, and as crafjy as either, but 
| we know of no other women who unite the 
| same characteristics, and are at once cun- 
| ning, strong, brave, and true. 
On the whole, then, the little women have 
More petted than their big- 











| they have their own way in part because it 
really does not seem worth while to contest 
a point with such little creatures. There is 
nothing that wounds a man's self-respect in 
! any victory they may get or claim. 
there is absolute inequality of strength, 
| there can be no humiliation in the self-im- 
‘posed defeat of the stronger; and as it is 
always more pleasant to have peace than 
war, and as big men for the most part rather 
like than not to put their necks under the 
tread of tiny feet, the little woman goes on 
| her way triumphant to the end, breaking all 
the laws she does not like, and throwing 
down all the barriers that impede her pro- 


DEFINITIONS, 





You see her in the merry dance 
She seems to fly ; 
But you don't see that rapid glance 


From her ht eye 
Flash through long and crowded room ; 
He only sees that glance, to whom 


It brings extreme felicity : 
That's electricity / 


They dance together, full of grace, 
She clings so close ; 

And on his shoulder rests her face— 
A bl rose ! 

Life in that r seems doubly sweet, 
They see it through a rosy prism ; 

Their hands so long and often meet: 
That's galeaniem / 


The night has come to him, but stil! 
No sleep has brought ; 
To her, though quite against his will, 


Flies eve —** 

In vn oan le ia with facta; 

In vain is all such heroism ; 
Too powerfully she attracts: 

That's magnetiem / 

I Population is gotting too much for 
California, and all the papers say that no 
more people are needed or can be supported 
in the settled portions of the state. 

I A man who requested a Chicago 
jeweler, the other day, to show him a dia- 
mond ring valued 8* $3,000, put i on his 
finger, courteously e eweler good- 
bye, and walked rapidly out of the door, 
which ——— a block of wood be- 
hind the e in such ea way that it was 
——— to eo from the _ 

&F™ Illinois eno umber last 
year to build a three ve gem twice 
around the world and once around herself. 

(3 An English magazine has an article 
on some of Tennyson's late poems, entitled 
‘What is the Laureate About?” The Ad- 
vertiser thus answers the conundrum,— 
** About exhausted.” 

&#” The latest swindle is a Rochester in- 


vention. When is sold by the ton, a man 
conceals himself in the and is weighed 
with it. While the load is driven to the 
of the purchaser, th 


i Heel pry heyy vy ete bya 4 
to t to 

sold over. The trick was not discovered 

until recently, h it is understood that 


it has been practised for 
(®™~ When the Pacific railroad is finished, 


the tour of the world can be made in two 
months and a half. From New York to San 
Francisco will take seven days; from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong, by way of Yoko- 
hama, twenty * from Hong Kong by 
steamer to Sues, thirty-two days; from Suez 
to Paria, six days; from Paris to New York, 
ten deys; in all, seventy-five days, This 
can only be done, however, by centinuous 
travelling and successful connections every- 
where. 

I Ratucr Ovenvoine It.—Not long 
since a gentleman of Fayotte, Miss., had a 
negro arrested and brought before Daniel 
Ellis, Esq., on a charge of killing his hog; 
the evidence was almost positive, and no 
doubt was entertained of his conviction, But 
the defendant proved conclusively by negro 
testimony that he was at three different 
places at the time the hog was killed. 

tw” The French Empress has been treat- 
ed homaopathically for a sore throat, and 
homeopathy bids fair to become fashionable 
in France, 

¢@ A curious method of killing rate is 
recommended in a German journal as very 
efficient. A piece of new or unused sponge 
is cut into small picoces, which are smeared 
with butter, and placed within reach of the 
rats, next to a dish of water. The rate cat 
the sponge, and becoming thirsty, drink the 
water, which swells the sponge, and in a 
short time kills the animals, which are found 
lying dead all around. 

(w- A New Dance.—The New York 
Evening Mail says: ‘‘ It scems that, in con- 
sequence of the unlooked-for success which 
has attended the introduction of the German 
in this city, a sense of mortified vanity 
aroused the great professors of the art to 
combine their efforts for the production of 
an entirely new quadrille whigh should com- 
pletely outshine ita decrepid and insolent 
rival. Hence the new quadrille ‘ Celarius,” 
which combines every dance which has been 
the vogue of late years; thus the polka, 
waltz, galop, deuxtremps, mazourka, and 
troistemps are all danced by turns, and the 
effect is so pretty that we cannot help won- 
dering it has never been thought of before. 
At many of the private parties last winter it 
met with the greatest favor. 

CW” Among the miscellaneous items of ex- 
penditure of the United States House of 
Representatives last year were $762 for kid 
gloves, and $24 for Martinique anuſt. 

(3 A gander at Fort Wayne, Ind., charged 
upon two timid young ladies, and frightened 
one of them into convulsions, a few days 


ago. 

I Forty stone ware kettles, each about 
three feet in diameter, were recently found 
near Kingston, Tenn., at a depth of seven 
feet under the ground. They were found 
lying on a limestone rock, near an old well, 
eight inches in diameter, filled with salt 
water. Poplar and oak trees of great age 
were growing on the surface soil. 


(CW There is a story of Cornelius 


essential to Christianity. he husband de- 
clared that he could never believe such a 
doctrine. 
certain spicy traits of his daughter's cha- 
racter, met the objection to eternal punish- 
ment 
live wit her, you'll believe in it yet; she'll 
convince you. 

(3 In New York, one of the ferry com- 


cabs, which will convey single 
city for thirty cents, and two 


for twenty-three cents each, hese cabs 
have their stand at the ferry, and are kept 





in donstant readiness for passengers. The 


ceed. 

7 Mr. Beecher lately announced that 
| he should baptise, at a given time, in his 
|church by immersion. He stated that if 
| there were any in the congregation who hal 
heen sprinkled, and who desire to be im 
mersed, he woul! accomodate such at the 
time named. If @ person had been im- 
mersed, and was not satisfied, he was pre 
| pared to immerse him again. He saw no 
reason why bapti«m, the same as the Lord's 
Sapper, should not be repented as often ns 


bLem—and the titters and | mall circumstances and under any conditions. | the candidate de#ired, or his conscience de 


ns rr t 
nudges of the young fellows. 
is between her and another woman, they are 


odds laid heavily on the little one. All this 


If the battle | 





manded. Besides his bowl for sprinkling, 


I If a Wisconsin farmer plants a row of | Mr. Beecher has a baptixtery on the mo-t 
left to fight it out as they best can, with the | trees along the road, he is exempted from * approved plan, ander the platform on which 


| working on the road. Good for Wisconsin ! 


he stands to preach. 


| remarked, ‘‘ That's what comes of 


A Medern ( inderelia. 

Here ia an anecdote of one of the last bals 
de Vepera in Paris. Before the principal en- 
trance stood a group of men, chatting, 
laughing and criticising the masked couples 
as they arrived. Two black dominos, very 
elegantly «reseed, walked up the steps, the 
lady limping, and saying, ‘‘ Charles, do let 
us go back. I cannot walk. I cannot even 
stand.” One of the observers of the scene 
tting a 
big foot into a little shoe.” The turned 
and looked at the er, called him by 
name, rebuked him for his impertinence, 
and vowed she would not return, The next 
3 the impudent man received a pone. 

on opening it found a tiny slipper with 
& paper attached, bearing this note :—‘' Be- 
hold, sir, in what the big foot, which you 
have not seen, would have been very com- 
fortable last evening, if a fool of a coach- 
man had not trodden wu it, and crushed 
it with his brutal heel. PF yee ean find in 
Paris another foot that oan go up and down 
five flights in this slipper, I will acknowledge 
that my nose is a foot long, and my foot as 
big as a king's." Since that the gentleman 
has devoted all his time to finding the owner 
of the slipper. 


3 A scene in a Morris and Essex rail- 
road car: Fond Wife—‘' Let me see your 
paper a moment, dear.” Husband—'‘' Yea, 
as soon as we get to the tunnel.” 


From Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, 
New York, 

Tue Gueat AmeRIcAN TEA ComPany. 
— Superior Teas.—Some months we had 
occasion to speak of the reliability of the 
Great American Tea Com —mainly upon 
information and belief— ean now com- 
mend the Com upon knowledge derived 
from actual observation of their premises, 
mode of doing business, and the use of their 
teas, In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both 
wholesale and retail, and were surprised at 
their extent, and the large amount of buai- 
ness daily transacted. The Com y 
four large stores and basements, ponte 
— — 
oeipta for the « preceding our visit 
were over $50,000—as the Company's books 
attested—-animmense business, * * * * 

As to the quality of the teawfurnished by 
the Company, we can freely say they are 
superior, ju from samples of the cargoes 
of the ships “Golden State” and ‘ George 
Shotton,” which we have lately received and 
are now using iv our family, We have used 
no better tea for years, either at home or 
abroad, and think we lmow good from 
an inferior article—es ly as it is our 
—— beverage, neither coffee nor spirits 

ng permitted by our constitution or phy- 
sician. We therefore reiterate all we 
hitherto said in behalf of the Great Ameri- 
can Tea Company—‘' and more too,” 


COCOAINE, &c. 


The ladies are delighted with “ Buanege's Cooo- 
aims.” They describe, with ne slight enthusiasm, 


ite wonderful effects in promot! and preservi 
the —*— of the hair. * — — KaLL@ron” 


equally admired as a cosmetic which im a clear, 
soft and beautiful hue to the skin, It le Barnett & 
Co, who are also the etore of one of the best 


CoLoenss to the world, and also the new me 
entitled © Fionmert,” and of the “Onimwral Toora 
Waeu.” All t preparations 

tation which they have already attained.—N. 
tome Journal. 





“It Werks like a Charm.’ 








O'Dowd’s in Blackwood, about a husband | 
and wife who quarrelled because the wife | ; at 

j of Meese Pork at §29@)20,\), and prime at 9%6. 
maintained that eternal punishment was | packed Mess Tet le eviling at $27,502, Heat 
| end fancy canvareed 
His father-in-law, remembering | Hams at 2c; Sider at 17@ 1H, and shoulders at 144 


panies bas got into operation a line of cheap | lands, and *1 
wmanengers | 
from the ferry to any part of New York | 
eengers | 


| experiment is one which ought to suc- 
Where | , 


Renne's Pain-Killing Magic Oil cures Headache | 
Henne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol! cures Toothaehe ! 
Renne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol! cures Nearalgia! 
Renne's Pain-Killing Magic Oil cures Cholera Morbus! 
Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oi| cares Rheumatieom ! 
Kenne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol! cures Lamenees! 
Kenne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil cures Skin Diseases! 
Sold by Druggirt+, Merchants and Grocers, 
Wittiam Rewne sole Proprietor, 
Pittefeld, Mara, 
Forsale in Philadelphia by Johneon, Halloway & 
Cowden, 608 Arch etreet. my 80-3m 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 
The only RELIABLE KEMEDY for those snown 


DISCOLORATIONS on the face la “ Perry's Moth and 

Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Da. BL C. 

Penny, Dermatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. 
6@™ Sold everywhere epll-tm 


Tux people have been so mach imposed upon by 
several worthless Sarsaparilias, that we are glad to 
be able torecommend a preparation which can be 
22 on as containing the virtuce of that Invalu 
able medicine, and is worthy of the public conf- 
dence, Dr. AYKK'S SAKSAPARILLA cures when 
anything can cure the diseases that require an altera- 
tive medicine. my 3-8 
THE MARKETS, 

FLOUR—The market hae been very dull, Sales 
6000 bole at §4,9°*,75 tor superfine; 99@10 for 
extra; 910@11,50 for low grade and fancy northwest 
extra family ; $10,00@12 for Penna extra family ; $11 
612,75 for Obie extra family, and §18@)15 ¥ bbi Tor 
fancy branda, according to quality, Rye Flour is 
eclling at 99, 0@ 9,75  bbi.  bble of Penna Corn 
Meal sold at 75, 

GHKAIN—The receipts and stocks of Wheat con 
tinne light. About 20,000 bus of enna, Western and 
Southern red sold at §2,70483,.75 for common to fair, 
and §2,60@3,46 for good to prime; 4000 bus of 
Southern white sold at §2q@4,10 bua, aecorGing to 

uality, Rye—2000 bus of prime Penna sold at §2,15 

$4,4H Bbus. Corn—S0,00) bus of Wertern mixed 
sold at §1,22471,%; 26,000 bus of prime yellow at 
$1, 2667 1,28, and 2000 bus of white at §1,17@1,18 # 
bus, Oates 40,000 bus sold at 1 @Ute for Western ; 
Wt We Cor Penna, and O61 Y bus for prime Nght 
Southern 

PROVISIONS -The market continnes quiet. Balee 
City 
fans sell at $770, 00 P bbl. Kacon: alee of plain 
Jame at BOGE %8e; Kacelsior 


| @ibe YM. Green meats, sales of plekied Mame at 
1910 c, and salt Shouldere at 194 @ite. Lard, 
| gales of 400 bhle and tew at 195 @ We , and 4 


saying, “if you only go back and | in small lots at #0», @ zl hy Dh. Hutter; anler of vo 


M. BM. M.—Nanwar's Reavy Rewer.—Te be 
teed on all otcasions of pain of endden sickness, 
Immediate relic ( and consequent eure for the ail. 
teente and diseases prescribed, is what the Rewer 
guarantecs, to perform. Ite motte is plain and eye- 
tematic: J! will eurely owre/ There te no other 
remedy, po other Lixuwaxr, se kind of Pare-atw- 
Len, that will check pain #0 suddenly and so natin. 
tactorily ae Ravwar's Reavy Retrey, ft bes been 
thoroughly tested im the workshop and im the eld, 
in the counting-room and st the forge, among efvi- 
Hane and soldiers, in the parlor and im the 
throughout al) the varied climes of the earth, and 
one general verdict has come home: “ The moment 
Radway s Ready Relief ta appiied erternally, or 
taken tawerdly accor ding to directions, vam, from 
whatever causes, ceases to apie!” Use ao other 
kind for Sruaixa, of Bumes, or Scatpa, or Ours, 
Cuamre, Baumes, or Oraatmma, It le excellent for 
Curcatama, Mosqurro Brraa, aleo Srives oF Por. 
sonoves Ixercta, It le unparalleled for Sun StRonns, 
Aroriery, Ruscmatenm, Toornacwa, Tre Deter. 
nec, Inviameation oF THe Sromace, Bownts, 
Kiewrrs, &c. Good for almost everything. Ne 
family should be without It. Follow directions and 
a epoedy cure will be effected. Sold by Draggicts, 
Price 50 cents per bottle. mart cowtf 

Hottowar's Pite axp Omruswt.—The only 
known, rellable cure for Asthma. Sufferers with thie 
terrible divease should not delay in trying these 
matchless remedies, They give, in a fow days, per- 
fect and permanent freedom of bi oathing. 


One Ounce oF Gorn will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “BB. T. Babbitt's Lion Cat. 
feo.” This Coffee is roasted, ground and sealed 
“hermetically,” ander letters petent from the Uni- 
ted States Government, All the “ Aroma” ls saved, 
and the Ceffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as It ls Afteen to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pare “Coffee.” One 
can In every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenback. 
For sale everywhere. Henry C. Kellogg, Agent at 
Philadelphia, febad-ty 


—— ——⸗ 


— — — — — — —— — ⸗ 


On the ITth tnetant, the . A 7* 
Mr. Rowanp KE. Snvetes & diss Masons Daw. 





2 ‘ey, Win, Badlands, 


On the 20th of : 
tee Macors Ouaman, 


1, by 
Mr. Wutiam Hi. Youne to 
both of this sy. 
On the 14th Instant, by 
Mr. Hewny L. 


Or Tithe tuctaee, Peters, 
On the 1! by the Rev. J. Hi. 
Capt. Wa.tam FP. Tuomas to Mise Lortis Jonm, 
daughter of Thos, J 
it 


Rev, W. C. 
Jonson to Mise Riuansre Sror: 


FLRT, of this elty, 
On the 18th instant, by the Rev. M. D, Kurtz, Mr. 
W. Cranewce Cuanunn to Miss Satiis BR Witaine, 


Oe the sone a'3 1868, hte G, Wilson, V 
an., 2 ° 
Finn to 


FLL i Scho Papen both of tle —— 
DEATHS. 


Netices of Deaths mast al be accom 
R— — * 








On the 10th instant, Mr, Vnaraux Wannen, tn bis 

Oa the 19h instant, Mr, Witsam Srman, aged 45 
7 "On the 10th instant, Hoxona, wife of Thos, Brown, 
onthe nh inetant, Mre, Rusanete 1. Surrn, ta 
wee Wurm A. Rossson, in 

On the 16th instant, Wats H. Mites, in his 
44th year. 

On the 17th instaml, Romgat Fuxeron, in his 48th 
8 the 16th Instant, Caran V. Watxen, in his 


dist year. 
On the 15th Instant, Mantin Guanam, tn bie @th 
ear. 


y 





Presidential Campaign, 1868! 


GRANT & COLFAX IN THE FIELD! 


Samples of twelve different styles of elegant Grant 
Campaign Pine and Medals sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of §2. Agents are wanted everywhere to sell 
all kinds of Campaign Goods. 

Address BK. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Headquarters for Campaign Goods, 
04 Spring St, New York 


my 4 


AGENTS WANTED POR THE 
LIFE OF GRANT. 
BY A MEMBER OF HIS STAFP. 


This is the only Full, Authentic and OFFICIAL 
Ilistory of the Life and Public Services of the Oust 
Cnurertatm, and the ony one that is endorsed by al) 
bis Leading Generals, Send for —— r apd 
CAremlage, with terms, Address NATIONAL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 86 Bouth Tth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CAUTION, The country |e being flooded with 
20 called Lives of Guant, written by Civilians and 
Politicians, who never caw & battle. See that the 
book you buy ts endorsed by all the Leading Generals, 

apin dn 





WANTED! AGENTS! 
To sell JONN 8 C. ABBOTTS 

LIiIrvH OF GENEMAL GRANT. 

This work contain a fine steel engraving of the 
Father and Mother of the General, and be otherwire 
very handsomely Wustrated, The best relling work 
in the market: price salted to the times, B. . KUS 
SELL, Publisher, 68 Cornhill, Koston my et 





MPROVED MANTLETT SEWING 
MLAC HEN ES, monufactord by GOODSPEED 
& WYMAN, Winchendon, Mare, Agents wanted 
Enclose stamp and address as above, N. B.--Par 
tleular attention given to mackives for ehipping. 
my ut 


BOKEH’S SALE of Rich and Valashice 
] (,code, comprising a great variety of Valuable and 





packed at 388 and roll at ry vy WD, according 


| to qualit heewe le welling at I 4@itne ye 
COTTON The market has been dol ton) 
| baler of middiings sold im lots at 80¢p%¥e tor Up | 
' 


ite YB for New Orleans, 
BARK—24 bhde of fret Nol Quercstrou sold at 
eg ton. 
FHRUIT—Dried Apples; enalea at 614 09%e BD 
Dried Peaches: alee of quarters at Tig G@Aigc, and | 
halves at 11% @idige WR. Vared Peach * range at 
from 10@ ta YB. Green Apples sell at from §1G@> 
bh 
1HKON—Pig Iron continues doll. Sale of An 
thracite at §27@2h for Nol, §2@ei tor No 2, and | 
"SG, B% ¥ ton for hard | 


SEEDS We quote Cloversted at 955, forfalr 
to prime Pennsylvania, and 96 Y bur for pood to 
prime Western, Timothy—400 bos sold at 92,q | 
2,70 ¥ bur, accurding tu quality. Flaseecd eclie, on 
arrival, at 92, Y bu 

TALL“ Small sales are tnaking at 123¢918\c | 
for City rendered, and 11 11\e Y ® for country 

WOOL—Fine Wool contnae Gu Small sales | 
are reported at S2@Lee tor dow! eau en Ste tor | 
extra, 800%0c for fine, % for mediam, 004% 
for coaree, 007,07%¢ for tab, aud tic Y BD tor) 
pulled, according to quality vs 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 


The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to shout 1250 head. The prices realized 
from 11Q@ 114 te YR. we Cows broughs from 915 
io Bbead. Sheep—600) head were disposed of 
at from @0n+ cts Yb. B00 Hoge sold at from 917, 
to 14,75 B 100 De. 


pian in the fall of 166%. 
| ensh advances made on merchandise, or are purchas 


| dress ANDREWS £2 00., 
| BDostou, Mare 


poet want of. and Agents who are ⸗ 
1 


Useful Articles, tor vale ot One Dottan ron Bacn 
Autuie. For additional terme, and conditions of 
sale, cond for cireulare. The stock consists of every 
varictyot DRY GOODS, SILVEK-VLATED WAKE, 
ALBUMS, CAKPETINGS, BOOTS and BHORD, 
&c., Ac. We commenced the vale of Gvods on thls 
Our Goods are obtained by 


ed direct trum the commission houses, manatactu 


rere and importers, We are soiling goods at lene 
lees for retail than are sold by any jobber in New 
ork or Boston at wholeeni« fry of-ring rach to 
| ducements to the public, we have Incr: ared our sales 
to the amount of about one million dol.ars & year, — 
we have made eworn returns to the 1. 8. Absceeor of 
over ove hyndred thousand.a month Every exer 
tion on our part will be made, to give satiefaction to 
thors who may favor ue with thelr patrounge 


806 aod IGM Sudbury St, 
myo tt 


AGENTS WANTED. 


by 
ci kinds of Sewltmg Machines, o © 
ddrees me (with stamp) for groatiy rr 
sand hermes K. PEARSON 
Box 4, Charlestown, Mase 


’ JENTLEMEN EMPLOY 
ADIEX AND GE FLEMEN EUPLOY 


4 ED. Pictare basioee a 
Seventeen specimen Pictures a atal« fe 
7) cents, twice as many cent MANSUN LANG, 

| 94 Columbia St, New York City. my 34m 
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THE LADY JACQURLAINE. 





BY PHBE CARY. 


** Palee and Gokle, or fair’ and sweet 
I care not for the rest 
The lover that knelt last at my fost 
Was the bravest and the ? 
They may perish all, fer their power has 


dim ; 
They were well enough while they lived and 


Rat never was one like him ' 
woul! I bring 


of ne — 
re eee ! jong live the King /” 


old days, when life was yla!, 
And the world upon me smiled, 
A , dainty lover I had, 
1 loved with the heart of a chili!. 
When the vanished sun of yesterlay 
Turns beck from the shadows dim, 
It bring the love he had for me, 
And the lo 


But since to-day has a better thing 

To give, I'll ne'er repine 
The King ia dead! long lice he King /” 
the Lady Jacqueline 


“Once, caught by the sheen of stars and 


lace, 
I bowed, for a wingle day, 
To & poor pre r, mean and bare, 
Unfit for place or sway 
That was the work of glamor and #pel!, 
And the charm in a moment fled, 
As the sceptre from his weak hand fel!, 
And the crown from his feeble head 
But homage true, at last I bring 
To one of a royal line 
The King te dead ! long live the King!" 
Raid Lady Jacqueline 


‘* And yet tt almost makes me weer ; 
Aye sek and cry, ! 

When I think of one who lice aslerp 
Down under the quiet nn 

For he loved me well, I loved again, 
And low in homage bent, 

And pra for his long and prosperous 


re ; 
In our realm of sweet content. 
But not to the dead may the living cling, 
Nor kneel at an empty shrine; 
The King ia dead / long live the King!" 
Said the Lady Jacqueline 


* By the one I held moet true and dear, 
And called my lord, my own! 

I was sot aside in a single year, 
And a new queen shares his throne 

To him who is false, and him who is wed, 
Bhall I give my fealty’ 

Nay, the dead one is not half so dead 
As the false one is, to me 

My faith to the faithful now I bring, 
And the faithless I resign— 

The King t@ dead! long live the King!” 
Raid the Lady Jacqueline 


* Yea! all my lovers and kimge that were, 
Are dead and hil away ; 

In the past, as in a sepulchre, 
Shut up till the judgment day 

Paleo or fickle, or weak or wed, 
They are all alike to me; 

Por the eyes no more may be misled, 
That have looked on royalty! 

Then bring me wine, and nw A bring, 
For my King of the right divine 

The Kong te dead! long lige the Ning 
Maid the Lady Jacqueline 

The Galary 


Miss LOUISA; 
Or, My Adventure in Mexico. 


iy turn Attnon or “Lappy Fravia,” 
*Loap Lyxn’s Wire,” pre 


** Just like your luck, Phil!" 

* Never knew such a fellow in my life 

“Geta on the captain's blind side; and 
while the rest of us are thankful for a «ix 
hours’ run ashore, and can searcely have 
that for the asking, Wilmot here has leave 
to travel to the Rocky Mo intains or the Rio 
Grande, or wherever his roving fancy lends 
him. / call it shocking partiality; and 1 
only wish my governor would get up in his 
place in the House of Commons and yive the 

Admiralty bigwigs a bit of his mind for al 
lowing nepotiam of that sort, to the ruin of 
her Majesty's service.” 

Thus far the junior members of the ward- 
room moss ran on unchecked in their half 
serious, half-jooular comments on my re 
markable good fortune in procuring an in 
dulgence always dear to naval men in harbor, 
a long leave, when old Kagles, the grizzled 
firet heutenant, who always took a jest lite 
rally, interposed 

** Nonsense about blind sides and nepotiom, 
and that! You youngsters are always grum 
bling and finding fault. If Captain Holmes 
has given Wilmot leave for a journey inland 
here in Mexico, it's much less because Phil 
here is a steady chap for his years, or be 
cause he's a cousin of the skipper's, than on 
account of his having a travelling « ompanion 
that is sure to bring him back to us safe, 
and to keep him out of scrapes, Osborne 
goes with him, remember that, and Oshorme 
is a credit to the ship.” 

Lieutenant Kagles was quite right. Henry 
Osborne, our officer of marines, would have 
been a credit to any ship in the Britixh 
navy; and we all of us cheerfully acknow 
leiged his superiority in half a score of at- 
tainments and acoomplishmenta, The marine 
officer on board a frigate is usually a dandy, 
and often a sad idler; but we who sailed in 
U M.S. Crasher were especially fortunate in 
ours, Osborne's good-nature was as con- 
spieuous as his good sense; he was popular 
with all ranks, and respected by al! his ship. 
mates, from the bluff boatewain to the dry 
doctor, who used to hobi elaborate argu- 
ments with him on the Darwinian theory 
Not that dear old Henry was the least of a 
prg or a ; far from it. He was 
merely a modest, manly, woll-read fellow of 
thirty or thereabouts; an excellent officer 
and as good a an ashe was an artist 
But it was true that but for Osborne's inter- 
cession with the captain, and but for the 
fact that he was to be my companion in our 
cruise ashore, I should never have obtained 
permission to absent myself for several weeks 
trom my duty on board. 

As for myself, Philip Wilmot, I was simply 
the youngest lieutenant of the Crusher, and 
had not long worn the epaulette. 1 cannot 
claim for myself any great share of learning, 
or much acumen iy antiquarian matters; 
bat | am quite sensible of the charms of a 

and 
impressed by the hoary grandeur of 
fom giant ruin of days; end I had 









not imoapable of | 


gladly accepted the proposition that 1 should 
acoompany Osborne im a — ex- 
pedition into the interior jexico, Our 
motives were, indeed, different. My friend 
was on enthusiast net only in scenery, but 
in betany and arc , and I believe balf 
a dosen * rs ; and he had pro- 
jects not merely fer sketohing Artec teocallis 
and palaces, bet also for bringing back in his 
tin apecimen bores a y store of bright. 
winged butterflies jewelled beetles, and 





| kinds wholly snknown as yet te the natural- 
| jate of Burope. 

Now I, Liewtenant Philip Wilmot, scarcely 
knew a Purple Emperor from a Sphinx, or ⸗ 
Cape hesth from an Alpine gentian ; and my 
real reason fer soliciting leave to visit the 

| wery interesting country inland was that J, 
like mort of us, was heartily sick of Vers 
©rus and all that belonged to it. There, in 
that roadstead, in front ef that half-baked 
looking citadel and dreary fever-haunted 
town, had we been lying for months, until 
the very paint on the ship's sides was blir 
tered by the flerce Mexican #un, an’ there 
really dia acem to be some chance that, ar 
the old master said, we should “ ground 
upon our beef- bones.” Thanks te our cap 
tain's care, and to the strict discipline which 
he enforced on crew and offloers, the health 
of the ship's company was good; but the 
monotony of the life told heavily 7 the 
tempers of some, and the spirits of nearly 
all. The rust of inaction was eating into 
our very souls as we lay at anchor, longing 
for the time when the furious cold wind, 


which the Mexicans call the nerte, should | 


lash the waters into foam, and make our 


station off Vera Cruz untenable. 


coase to lic «weltering under that blazing 
|eun, “protecting,” as the official phrase 
ae “the interests of British subjects” in 
exico, 
The country, a prey to civil war, was then 
In a very disturbed state, and the road from 
| the coast to the capital was even more dan- 
gerous and difficult to traverse than before 
| the life-and-death etrugglé between the Em- 
pire and the Republic, which was then at its 
crisis, Capt, Holmes bad been very sparing 


to say, beyond a lounge through the not-too 
inviting streets of dismal Vera Cruz; and it 
| was only his confidence in Orborne’s tact 
| and prudence, and in his knowledge of the 


Spanish tongue, which he spoke fluently, | 


that induced him to permit us to take a 
journey through the theatre of the war, Of 
any immediate call to duty there was but 
small chance, Oyr presence off the const 
| may have been of some moral benefit to our 
countrymen on shore, but we were quite in 
active; and it was nearly certain that we 
should continue to play the part of King 
Log until the season of etorma should com- 
pel the shipping to quit the roads, 
**Good-by, my boys!" said the captain, a» 
he shook our hands at parting; ‘and con's 
get into any entanglement, either with Dons 
or Donnas, if you can help it 
life is cheap in Mexico; and [T should never 


forgive myself if harm where te come of | 


thin” 

The foreeastic Jacke and Osborne's ma- 
rines gave us a cheer as we stepped into the 
boat to be rowed ashore; and the paymas 
ter and the surgeon, and the lieutenants, 
mates, and middics, all envied us our antici 
pated pleasant journey. As for myself, I 
was in the highest possible epirits: my mood 


might have been different had Tonly had the | 
jed little monkey of a man, a storekeeper | 


remotest idea of what lay before me 
The diligence, which affords the chief 
means of communication between Vera Cruz 


and the city of Mexico, was at that time un- | 


able to carry passengers so far, The capi- 
tal, then holding out for Maximilian, and 
containing a strong garrison of imperialist 
troops, native and fureyrn, was beleaguered 
by a considerable army of Mexican Liberals, 
aud the traffic between it and the provinces 
was virtually at an end 
vehicle still made its slow trips, sometimes to 
Xalapa, in the temperate regionof the Mexi 
ean highlands, and sometimes te Puebla it 
self. Prom cither of these places it would be 
quite practicable to make our way, by the 
help of mules or saddle- horses, to the metro 
| polis, always supposing that a certain pass 
pert or recommendation in writing, which 
} i from an agent of the 
set much 


Osborne had proeure 
Juariet party, and by whieh he 
store, should be recognized by the general in 
command of the vlockading foree. Dut be 
fore going to Mexico, it was Osborne's plan 
to visit a variety of carefully selected spots, 
where ancient ruins littl known to fame in 
vited the sketcher, or where pathless forests 
and unexplored sierras promised a rich treat 
tu the lover of nature 
**As they say the diligence is 
robbed twiee out of every three journeys,” 
langhingly, as we took our 
seats in the clumsy, bulbous public carriage, 
a queer construction of wood and leather 
drawn by @ team of big mules, red-tasselled, 
hung with bells and bits of brass wherever 
there was room to sew some scrap of tawdry 
decoration to the harness, *‘ we have no par 
ticular nght to expect immunity from what 
is, after all, a national practice. Have you 
your pistol ready to hand? Here's mine 
The rogues are rank cowards, and the only 
real danger ix that they sometimes take a 
Parthian shot at the old coach with their 
earbines when some English or American 
travellers have beaten them off." 

My revolver and cartridges were forth 
coming, and in goo? order, as were those of 
my companion; and I can answer for my 
own feelings when I say that a skirmish with 
some of those Mexican mounted highway- 
men who beset the road to the capital would 
have appeared rather in the light of an 
arreeable excitement than of a misfortune. 
It was but a fortnight since two Cornish 
miners and a Yankee surveyor had success. 
fully repulsed an attack of this kind; and 
indeed the robbers are notoriously unwilling 

| to run the risk of a collision with foreigners, 
| though Mextoan travellers invariably give up 
thetr purses at the first demand 

It did so happen, however, in spite of Os- 
borne’s prediction, that our progress was 
accomplished without molestation. Once or 
twice, indeed, a we!!-mounted horseman, in 
the pieturesque gar! of Spanish America, 
with floating scarf and flowing poncho, gal 
loped swiftly past us, his sabre and long- 


regularly 


ead (shorne, 


rowelled rm jingling in unison, and his 
gun slung brigand-fashion across his shoul- 
ders. But nothing came of these encoun- 


ters, and we went pacificially on, without 

eny hindrance other than those which were 

due to steep hills, rough roads, and feeble 

teams of ill -fed mules and horses, which not 

even the heavy strokes of the ox-hide whip 
|eould urge into a ltivelier pace than their 
;mormal crawl, We journeyed slowly, and 
found but poor accommodation at the halt- 
ing-places on our way; but we met with no 
adventure worthy of tht? name. 


flowers and ferme of rare growths, if not of 


For then | 
we must make sail and bear up for the Ha- | 
vana, or for seme port in the Astilles, and | 


of leave to his officers, for anything, that is | 


Remember, | 


But the lumbering | 


There was only one of our fellow -travel- 
lers in whom it was easy to take an interest, 
and this was s young American lady, quite s 
girl, and excessively pretty, with that deli- 
cate complexion that fine golden hair 


earned « high renown at every éourt in Ka- 
rope. She was travelling under the care of 
her gourernante, an elderly mulatto-woman, 
splendid in gram-green silk, and whose 
woolly head was decorated by a gay yellow 
turban aud a pair of enormous earrings. Miss 
Louisa, however, (the colored attendant al- 
ways addressed her as “ Miss Louisa,” al- 
though, with the exception of these two 
—* words, her conversation with her 
young mistress was wholly conducted in the 
Spanish tongue, or rather in some barbarous 
dialect of Corru Castillian mixed with 





negroiams and Indian words,) was bewitch- | 


ingly well-dressed, and of singularly —- 
manners, There was a peculiar charm in 
her address, at once so frank and so modest 

a something equally remote from self-suf 
ficient pertness and from awkward Lashful- 
news, And such was not only my opinion, 
but that of Osborne, who had seen more of 
the world and of fashionable life than I had 
done. 

Of course we held much conversation to 
gether. 
especially on a journey, the cold formality 
of Eurepean etiquette is regarded ns ersen- 
tial; and the mere fact of a community in 
dangers and hardships establishes a bond of 
union betweem travellers who in England 
or France would take their seats silently 
opposite to one another in a first-class 
carriage, and never dream of exchanging 
a syllable during the smooth and easy 
transit behind the 
It was not long, therefore, before our 
| beautiful acquaintance was tolerably fa- 

miliar with the names and the more strik- 
ing peculiarities of a!) the officers of the 
| Crusher, as well as with the stations on 
which we had been employed since the fri- 
gate had been put into commission, and the 


soarclr of slavers off the Brazilian const. 
Miss Louisa, to give her the name by which 
her mulatto duenna addressed her, and by 
which alone we knew her, was leas explicit 
with respect to herown antecedents; but 
| we gathered from whit she said, that though 
a native of the United States, she had been 
from ehildhood accustomed to the tropics, 
and had indeed been brought up to speak 
Spanish quite as readily as her own lan- 
guage. She described one or two ** hacien- 
das” where she had dwelt in her infancy, 
and lovely spots they must have been; with 
glorious flowers, auch as we at home only 
see in a hot-house, blooming in rich profu- 
sion around the pretty house, with its white 
walls and deep, cool verandas; firetlies 


| 


sparkling by night among the thickets of | 


glistening shrubs, the slender stems and 
drooping leaves of the palmettos rising like 
so many columns of a ruined temple from the 
omerald lawn; humming-birds, in all the 


| magnificence of their gemmed plumage, 


darting from blossom to blossom, and per- 
haps the plash of the blue sea below the 
rocky cliff mingling its low sound with the 
tinkling music of the fountain above. 

The mulatto serving-woman—one of those 


dusky Goodies, half-housckeeper, half-nurse, | 


who are common in New Spain, and whose 
affection for their masters’ children is pro- 
| verbial—-said very little, and was, indeed, 
except at meal-times, for the most part 
asleep; while the only other occupant of our 
compartinent of the diligence was a wretch 


| from Vera Cruz, who was going to Xalapa to 
squeeze payment out of some customers, and 


petually mistaking the wild-looking peons 
who passed us in the forest, armed with the 
cutlasses with which they clear away the 
brush wood and matted vines from their path 
when secking 
other woodland products, for bloodthirsty 
robbers about to bid us stand and deliver 
Our fair friend told us that she was going 
to Puebla, near which town, as I gleaned 
from some chance expression of hers, she 
had relatives settled, She seemed to know 
Mexico and its ways very well, but I could 
not imduce her to take the slightest apparent 
interest in Mexican politics, or in the prob- 
able results of the sanguinary and exhaurt- 


ing strugyle then being waged between the | 


Emperor and the liberals, For these things 
she seemed to care little or not at all; while, 
on the other hand, she was willing to talk 
and listen respecting my favorite pursuits, 
the books I had read, my sisters at home in 
England, my hopes and aspirations, aud such 
glimpses of the world as fall to the lot of a 
young sailor 

** As for this miverable Mexican civil war,” 
she said once, with a amile, in answer to 
some remark of mine, ‘* 1 detest the very 
name of it 
I ought to give my sympathies to the Repub 
lican side; but Lam not wise enough to form 
an opinion as to which is the best covern- 
ment for the country. Poor, dear, pretty 
Mexico! what a pity that both sides cannot 
agree to live in peace and enjoy all the good 
things around them, without murdering one 
another in the midst of what, but for men 
and their quarrels, might be a perfect Eden.” 
And indeed we passed; in our gradual pro- 
gress from the hot sickly strip of low-lying 
country near the coast, first to the temper 
ate region of hill and forest, and then to the 
high table-lands, the bold sierras, and fertile 
valleys of Anahuac, by many and many a 
spot that looked lovely enough to be account- 
od as a fragment of some earthly paradise 

We were very fortunate, both with re- 
spect to the regular thieves who levy black- 
mail upon the highway, and to the perbaps 
more dangerous > of half-disciplined 
soldiery by which the disturbed districts 
were infested. Thrice we encountered bodies 


| of armed men hurrying to join the levies of 


Juarez, and once we fell in with a mounted 
troop of guerilleros belonging to the impe- 
rial faction. But after the officer in com- 
mand had asked a question or two, we were 
invariably suffered to pass on without being 
subjected to loss or annoyanec, and we final- 
ly acrived in Pucbla unharmed In Puebla 
where Osborne and I took up our quarters 
in a fonda,’or inn, built almost on the pat- 
tern of the Uriental caravanseries, and the 
walls of which, built of sun-dried bricks, 
still showed the dints of the French cannon- 
balls that had hailed upon the town during 
the famous siege—we were to part with our 
beautiful travelling companion. 

Our own design—Osborne’s and mine—was 
to visit the ruined Aztec city of Chaztolte- 
pec, which lies begween Puebla and Cholula, 
and which was to contain relics of 
antiquity as inte and as worthy of at- 
tention as those of better-known Te- 
haun But Miss Lowisa and her dark- 
shin attendant were to repair forthwith 
to some country Rouse situated a few milés 
from Puebla, and of course it was extremely 


for which these Transatlantic beauties have | 


Mexico is not a country in which, | 


panting steam-horre, | 


most memorable events of our cruise in) 


who saw a thief in every bush, and waa per- | 


for vanilla, cochineal, and | 


As an American girl, | suppose | 
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unlikely that we should ever meet ~ 
have drawn very near to the brink of a con- 
ae here, and I 
truth at once. I was desperately in 
| love with Miss Louisa, with this lovely Ame- 
rican girl — — — 
giance and utterance 
od a wi that would have stolen 
away the bearte of nine junior lieutenants 
out of ten in ber Majesty's naval service. 
| As for Osborne, who wase to be mar- 
ried to some cousin of his in Yorkshire, he 
| was steeled against the fascinations of this 
| enchantreas; but I possesred no such talis- 
man, and | scarcely 
| heartache it cost me when this short and 
sudden intimacy between our beautiful fel- 
low-traveller and ourselves was perforce 
brought to an end. 

That the charming American in any ~~ 
reciprocated this sentiment was more 
even the natural hopefulness of sanguine 
youth could induce me to believe. Yet there 
| were times when I doubted whether, had 

ouf intercourse been less abruptly cut short, 

she might not bave learned to like me. She 

certainly, in her artless ways, evinced the 

pleasure which my socicty afforded her, 
| and even appeared (which L took as no slight 
compliment to my persgnal merits) to prefer 
my conversation to that of Henry Osborne. 
| There was no love-making, be it understood, 
| nothing deserving to be classed as a flirta- 

tion; but we two young persons seemed to 
be sincerely pleased with one another, and 
our talk, alternately grave and gay, ranged 
over almost all topics congenial to our years, 
and evince a great similarity of taste be- 
| tween us, save only on the subject of Mexi- 
can politics, 

“I know nothing about them,” Miss 
Louisa would say, pursing-up her red lips 
}and shaking her little head with immense 
solemnity. ‘'I don't know anything; and, 
if I were not afraid of seeming selfish, | 
| should add that I don't care anything, about 
| their battles and big words. Why can’t they 
| live and let live, and be good and happy’ 
| Heigho! I wish I were back at dear old San 
Isidore, where the very cura of the parish 
| could not have interpreted the meaning of 
| that dreadful thing with the eagles stamped 
|upon it, there!” And as she spoke she 

pointed to a printed paper, emblazoned with 
the arms of the Mexican Republic, and 
| which figured conspicuously among the play- 
| tills, the puffs of the vendors of patent me- 
| dicines, and the announcements of sales of 
| European goods, that were pasted toa brown 
| wall of sun-baked adobe bricks, in the out- 
| skirts of the city of Puebla, It is easier to 
| read Spanish, when one has a smattering of 
| the language, than to understand it when 
spoken; and over so imperfect a scholar of 
the tongue could make out that the paper 
| was a pronunctamento, or banda, threaten- 
ing death by military execution against any 
| one conveying contraband of war or intelli- 
gence to the army of Maximilian. I read 
enough to be sure of the purport of the pro- 
clamation, little dreaming that I myself 
could ever come to have an all-engrossing 
| concern in the matter. 
| Osborne and I had installed ourselves in 
| the best apartments which our ingenuity 
could obtain from mine host of the Fonda 
de los Cuatros Naciones, and my shipmate, 
as the better linguist, had taken on himself 
| to explore the great ghostly kitchen, and 
persuade the flat-capped cooks to give us for 


to me, but whese 


| 


with an air of infinite mystery and import- 
ance, to beckon me from the room. 

‘Senorita want massa,” said the black, 
who was a runaway slave from Cuba, in his 
broken English. 
dar, in Calle de San Dominic. 
| fetch.” 


Me come 


care to own what a 


| 


[May 80, 1868. 





papa's pet snuffbox, and he values it as the 
apple of his eye,” said the little beauty; 
** he has never been so long separated from 
© tefecs, and I hnow how Bis ores wil 
sparkle when he secs it again. ou have 
heard me speak of grandpapa? No? how odd! 
His name is Dr. Anderson; and he is old, 
very old now, dear man! But be is a de- 
lightful talker, and so clever. He is famous 
among the scientific men of the day, and be- 
longs to all sorts of learned societies; but he 
was a great courtier once, and United States 
minister at ——2 and Madrid. He 
was an immense ite with King Louis 
XVIII, who gave him this box, and he 
prizes it much; for he and the King 
were great and used to argue over 
their rival translations of Horace, and to t 
which could recite most Latin verses. l wis 
you would take charge of this; and give it 
safely to grandpapa.” 

A wonderful man he must have been, this 
grandfather of Miss Louisa's. He was not 
only a diplomatist, a courtier, and a scholar, 
but as a naturalist he was highly distin- 
guished. His collection of m and coins 
was reputed the best in the New World; and 
his are — discoveries, and the book 
he was writing about them, would im- 
mortalize the name of Anderson, which I 
began to feel much ashamed not to have 
beard of. The good doctor was at Quinta 
Negra at present, on account of the prosecu- 
tion of his researches into Mexican antiqui- 
ties; and as the distracted condition of the 
country made it unsafe for a lady to travel 





| so near the actyal scene of hostilities, his 








our supper something less strictly Spanish | very much indeed, 
| than the inevitable olla and puchero, when | share, the rapturous enthusiasm with which 
a black waiter came, rolling his goggle-eyes | my comrade devoted himself to the delinea- 


| devoted d-daughter could not rejoin him. 
But if f would ro the snuffbox, the 
royal gift, to its rightful owner, with 
Louisa’s love, the darling old gentleman 
would be so pleased; and she, my fair 
friend, O how should she thank me snf- 
ficiently for my great, great kindness ! 

As a matter of course I accepted the trust, 
and undertook the commission. I was very 
glad to be of use, and only wished that the 
service to be rendered had been of a more 
romantic character. After all, to carry a 
valuable snuffbox to an old gentleman was 
a light task that the most selfish of mortals 
would scarcely have scrupled to acce 
And when Miss Louisa lifted the golden lid 
and showed me some highly-scented and 
dark-colored snuff below, laughingly asking 
whether I could resist temptation, and re- 
store the precious powder to its —— 
without myself taking toll of it on the 
journey, I laughed too, and was glad that 
the fair girl had asked this trifling favor of 
me and not of Osborne. We parted; and I 
thought that Miss Louisa's hand returned 
the 2 pressure of mine with a timid, 
yet lingering pressure, while her voice 
trembled as she said sadly, ‘* Good-bye, and 
thanks, dear Mr. Wilmot; and I hope we 
shall meet again.” 

Why I did not show the box, or relate the 
incidents of the interview just described, to 
Henry Osbormme, is more than I can easily 
explain. Perhaps I was afraid to encounter 
his good-natured raillery ; or it may be that 
I did not know the state of my own feelings 
with sufficient accuracy to make me willing 
to lay them bare to another; but at any rate 
I kept my own counsel. We did but remain 
a day or two in Puebla, and soon started for 
the ruins which Osborne so longed to sketch 
and to explore. It was not long, however, 
before I found Chaztoltepec pall upon me 
I could respect, but not 


tion of crumbling walls, and to excavations 
that, slight as they were, brought to light a 
quantity of Aztec pottery, spear-heads, and 
bone or shell ornaments; and at the end of 


**Wait in carrossa, down |a few days I announced my intention of 


travelling on as far at any rate as the posts 
of the republican army blockading Mexico, 


I easily guessed that the senorita spoken | where I should be sure to come in for plenty 


of could be no other than Miss Louisa, and 
1 hurried downstairs to obey her seum- 
mone, 

True enough. 
riage,—a queer old ark on wheels, dating, it 
might be supposed, from the reign of Charles 
V.,—and from the window of this vehicle 


In the street stood a car- | 


| 


looked out the lovely young face of our late | 


travelling companion. 

* Oh, Mr. Wilmot, how kind‘of you to 
come directly !" 
am going to the Villa de las Noches, imme- 
diately, since I have seen my uncle's agent 
here in town, and have ascertained that the 
family are at the country house, where they 
generally spend the hot season. We shall 
not therefore meet again for some time—if 
ever,’ she added with a sigh, and a glance 
that thrilled my nerves, and sent the blood 
coursing fast through my veins; ** but—but 
I have mustered courage at last to ask you a 
favor that I have not had the courage to 
menwon all through our journey from the 
coast—a very pleasant journey to me, at 
least,” she added softly, and with a sort of 


she said, with a blush. ‘I | 


of stir and excitement, and where I might 
have a chance of witnessing the active ope- 
rations of the siege. 

** Well, well,” said Osborne kindly, after 
one or two efforts to dissuade me from 


| my project, ‘‘a wilful man must have his 


way; and I've no right, Phil, to expect you 
to be crazy about a parcel of old stones and 
poteherds, like myself. Go, then, since you 
will go, but be careful; and I'll join you as 
soon as I can.” 

No public carriage at that time continued 


| to run between Puebla and the capital; but 


I easily came to terms with the captain of a 
company of carriers bound for Mexico, and 
who proved ready and willing to provide me 
with a saddle-mule, and to act as my guard, 
guide and commissariat during the journey. 
Indeed, these hardy brethren of the road— 
an institution of New as of Old Spain-—fur- 


| nish what is often the only available means 


tender, pensive regret that would have made | 


a fool of an older and a wiser man than 
Philip Wilmot. ° 

How was 1 to know that I was the sport 
of a cruel coquette; that all this apparent 
artlessness was a mask; that a hard, delibe- 
rate purpose lurked, like a snake among the 
lowers of some tropical wilderness, behind 
all this fair semblance of girlish timidity ’ 
All I knew was that my heart was beating 
wildly, and that my cheeks were burning. 
Nothing but the presence of the stout old 
mulatto housekeeper, in her grass-grecn silk 
and flaring turban, restrained the passionate 
declaration of attachment that rose to my 
lips; but 1 have no doubt that my eyes were 
more eloquent, for she shrank back with a 
charming coyness that made her prettier 
than ever, and the eyelids drooped over her 
lovely eyes like the petals of a closing 
lower. 

** Won't you do me this littic service, then, 
Mr. Wilmot?” bhe said shyly, 

What I anawered to the above question I 
do not recollect. 1 only know that I stam- 
mered out something very incoherent and 
absurd about 
to obey her 
seemed to know what was going on in my 
heart a great deal better than I myself did, 
for in the next minute she was speaking ear- 
nestly on the subject of her request. 

lt was my intention, was it not, to visit 
the city of Mexico? Well, then, on my way, 
my direct way, but within the lines of the 
besieging army, lay the hamlet of Italitech- 
tuan, once a flourishing town, and where 
the remains of a summer palace of Monte- 
zuma were yet to be seen. Close to this was 
& country house called the Quinta Negra; 
and at this place dwelt the aged relative to 
whom my fair acquaintance desired to send 
by my hands a small, a very small parcel. 

“It will not incommode you much,” she 
said, beseechingly, producing a tiny wooden 
case, which she opened, revealing what was 
inside, This was a really splendid snuffbox 
—a gold box, richly enamelled in blue, and 
set with small bri te. ‘This is grand- | 


of locomotion to the traveller among the 
shark-toothed sierras and tangled chapparal 
of Mexico, and I was glad to be able to take 
my place in their caravan. They numbered 
five-and-forty well-armed men, all stout fel- 
lows, of resolute demeanor ; and their united 
force was sufficient to repel any assault on 
the part of mere thieves, while their writteu 
protections from both republican and impe- 
rialist generals would secure them against 
military aggression. If refused permission, 
as was probable, to enter Mexico city with 
their goods, the caravan could shape its 
course for the north, for Durango and Chi- 
huahua, where increased prices would repay 
the toil of the expedition. 

Again my journey through a country 
swarming with light-fingéred and heavy- 
handed gentry of all sorts, from the dis- 
banded soldier to the professional robber of 
the roads, was unattended by any adventure. 
There were hardships, of course, but no ex- 
— incidents; and indeed the only event 
worth mentioning was that once we came 


| upon an Indian boy sitting beside a dead 


horse, around which the vultures were al- 


| ready gathering, and weeping piteously, as 


he sat with the bridle across his knees, and 


the old-fashioned Moorish-loo saddle, 
t | with its broad bras stirrups and a lasso 
ing through fire and water fastened to the pommel, beside him. I 
htest command; but she | tho 


ht of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
and the dead ass by the roadside; but this 
was no case of sentiment, but of sheer physi- 
cal pain. The lad, as we found out by ques- 
tioning him, was a farm-servant at Itzlitech- 
tuan, the very village whither I was going ; 
and he had been despatched on horseback 
to Puebla to carry his master’s rent to the 


owner of the estate, a rico, or wealthy land- 
lord, of that town. But in taking a short 
cut through the brushwood, the horse, bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake that had been distirbed 


in its lair amo 
had reared an 


the tall grass near the road, 
fallen back, bruising the 


young rider severely, and presently died in 
considerable suffering. This had occurred 
on the lad’s return homewards, and after he 
had with the ranchero’s bag of dol- 
lars in exchange for a receipt; but it was no 
—_ for the poor boy to find himself far 
in 


y 
rom home, and with only a few small coins 
his pocket, and reduced to the 


















































































































































necessity of lim on to the Quinta as well 
as & sprained would permit. 

Mexicans are not the most tender-hearted 
variety of the great human family; and the 
capitan of the carriers, when his curiosity 
was satisfied, gave himself but little concern 
as to the aching bones or friendless position 
of a mere Indian , and would have left 
him behind had I not interceded in his be- 
half. A gratuity of four piastres, however, 
procured for the t fellow the use of one 
of he am mules, to the back of which 
the le of the dead horse was transfer- 
rmission to accompany our march 
and to re our diet of dried beef, 
maize-pofridge, and stewed beans, flavored 
‘with red-pepper and coarse of). Martin— 
that was the name of the Indian lad—was 
extravagant in his expressions of gratitude 
for this trifling kindness on my part; and 
indeed the Indios manzos, or domesticated 
aborigines of Mexico, deserve their reputa- 
tion for being a gentle tractable race, affec- 
tionate and reverential, and even indus- 
trious, when compared with the white in- 
habitants of Anahuac. I thought little of 
poor Martin and his exuberant thankfulness 
at the time; but it was not long before I 
had 1 reason to bless the day when we 
found the young peon sitting forlorn beside 
the stony road, with the carcass of the dead 
horse lying near. 

We reached Itzlitechtuan in safety, and 
there I parted with the carriers, who went 
on to the head-quarters of General Porfirio 
Diaz, the commander of the besieging army, 
to solicit a pass for Mexico. artin, the 
young peon, readily volunteered to guide me 
to the Quinta Negra, within a very short 
distance of which his master's farm was 
situated. I found the house by no means 
cheerful of aspect. It had been the country 
residence of some wealthy government official 
in the days of the old Spanish domination, 
and deserved to be styled a palace, but it 
was mouldering to ruin; the walls were 
cracked, the flat roof broken and gone in 
many places; while the garden, and the 
once stately terraces, with their broken mar- 
bles, discolored frescocs, and choked foun- 
tains, as well as the tangled and wild over- 
growth of what had been a shrubbery and 
was now a jungle, told the same melancholy 
tale of neglect and decay. 

A lean, wiry serving man, whore bronzed 
cheek was seamed by something suspiciously 
like the scar of a sabre-cut, came in answer 
to my reiterated knocking; and was with 
some difficulty prevailed upon to open the 
barred door, bound with iron, and so strong 
that I doubt if anything short of artillery 
could have forced an entry, and to usher me 
across broken floors and amid the tottering 
parti-walls of dilapidated saloons that were 
now the haunt of bats and lizards, to the only 
habitable part of the house, and into the 
presence of his master. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, Mr. Wilmot,” 
said the doctor, a fine-looking old man, with 
peeing” ny | hair floating in loose thin locks 
over the high collar of his brown coat, and 
wearing a white cravat, blue spectacles, and 
a waistcoat of black satin. His broad-brim- 
med hat lay beside him on the table, sur- 
rounded by a miscellaneous collection of in- 
congruous objects: dried herbs, vials con- 
taining snakes, Aztec weapons, and pottery 
anew and handsome microscope, a pair o 
holsters with their bear-skin covering, and a 
bowie-knife peeping from beneath a mass of 
—— * Iam very glad to sce 
an Englishman always. Blood, as the Scot- 
tish proverb says, ts thicker than water; 
and all Anglo-Saxons feel in some measure 
as brothers in this strange part of the world 
where I have speat so much of my life; 
and not, as I hope,” this with a glance at 
the miscellany that strewed the table, *‘ un- 
profitably.” 

I had been prepared to like Miss Louisa’s 
grandfather, but I own that I should have 
been prepossessed in Dr. Anderson's favor, 
even had he not been so nearly related to 
my beautiful travelling companion. He was, 
as I have said, a fine-looking old gentleman, 
a good deal bowed by age, but still in the 
full vigor of his intellect, and with a flow of 
eonversation that never failed him. He made 
no parade of learning, nor did he affect, as 
some persons of his years and ability are 
proned to do, to disparage youth. He 
treated me as his equal; frankly, but with 
asort of antique courtesy that became him 
well, 

‘* You will dine with me, Lieutenant Wil- 
mot, I hope? I cannot offer you very luxu- 
rious fare; but there are some flasks of old 


red, and 


wine yet in the cellar, and I will tell Pedro | 


to hasten the repast. A friend of—yes, of 
Miss Louisa’s—is doubly welcome here.” 
The doctor went on to ask if I had be- 
spoken locgings in the village. 
* Por, if you are not better provided,” he 


said, kindly, ‘‘I should esteem it an honor | 


if you would take up your quarters with 
me. Bachelors of your age, and, I may add, 
gentlemen of your gallant and adventurous 
profession, are scldom over-particular about 
their accommodation in out-of-the-way 
places ; and Pedro can give you a room that 
will at least be cleaner and more tranquil 
than those of the inn yonder, swarming as 


it is with soldiers and officers of the Liberal | 


faction, Indeed, I question if yuu could be 
received there at all; whereas in this old ruin 
there is a chamber much at your service.” 

I thanked the good old gentleman wannly 
for his hospitality, and accepted the offer 
willingly enough. Indeed, it was a tunel, 
one, for I had noticed, during my short stay 
in the village, that the place was full of 
troops: a regiment of the line, a battalion 
of Cacadores, and a squadron of wild-eyed, 
brigand-looki cavalry from the north, 
being quartered there. Even from the ter- 
race of the Quinta Negra, I could see the 
white tents, while many of the military, un- 
provided with camp-equipage, bivouacked 
around fires in the open air; and groups of 
officers, in more or less irregular uniforms, 
smoked their paper-cigars at the door of the 
solitary inn. , 

‘* Here is your room, Senor,” said Pedro 
curtly, inducting me and my scanty baggage 
into a great dark dismantled apartment, very 
sparingly furnished, and with walls from 
which the panelling of dark wood was peel- 
ing away, while the ceiling threatened to 
fall , on the head of an intruder. There 
was, however, @ little iron camp-bed, with 
blankets and a buffalo-robe flung across it; 
and I thankfully took possession of this deso- 
late chamber, which, after all, was better 
than anything I had seen since leaving 
Puebla. I made some alteration in my attire, 
in compliment to my host ; and I had scarcely 
finished dressing w 
man knocked at the door to announce that 
dinner was ready. It was not avery luxuri- 
ous repast that awaited us, consisting chiefly 
of eggs, lean bacon, maize-bread, and green 
corn stewed with red-pepper pods and vari- 
ous Mexican vegetables; but hunger is a 
priceless sauce, and I enjoyed the meal ex- 
cessiv@y. The wine—a Mexican growth— 


en the bronzed serving- — 
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was excellent; and Dr. Anderson proved, as 
his grand-daughter had predi , & most 
agreeable host, with an immense flow of con- 
versation, and manners of infinite whee. 
There was only one sybject on which he ab- 
stained from talking, and that was the peril- 
ous topic of politica. 

“Tam an American citizen, and have a 
natural sympathy with blican forms of 
government, * said the doctor with a smile; 





and yet, as an old diplomatiat, I have ac- | 
for courts and royalties. to Osborne, which Martin swore to deliver. 
I wish well, then, to all mankind, and steer He would saddle his master’s best horse, he 

My | said, and ride n 
ous life, spent in harmless | of comfort which the 


quired some liking 


clear of their — as best I may. 
own quiet stu 
| pursuits and meditation, gives no um 


| to — or to Tyrian, to Imperialist or to | mate, had 
, and I am suffered to classify my but- | 


! Libe 
| terflies and to dissect my snakes in peace. 
| Even Colonel Gomez, who commands here, 
| and who is reckoned the most severe in en- 
forcing martial law of all the Mexican chiefs 
—Marquez excepted—has not refused to 
| allow a poor old bookworm to dwell unmo- 
| lested within his lines, and to occupy bim- 
| self with his broken Aztec pottery and ndian 
inscriptions unquestioned. But enough of 
| this egotism. Did you not say, Mr, Wilmot, 
| that-you had kindl; taken change of some 
| trifle sent me by—Miss Louisa ?” 
I could not help fancying that there was 
something a little odd in the doctor's tone as 
| he pronounced these last words. 

* Yes,” I made answer; “it waqa precious 
charge that your grand-daughter—" 

“ My grand-daughter!” exclaimed Dr, An- 
derson involuntarily; and then immediatel 
added, in a tone of one who is annoyed wi 
himself for some inadvertence, ‘‘ yes, yes, 
to be sure. You mean your late companion 
in the diligence, Miss isa? I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you, but my thoughts 
were far away.” 

I thought this a little strange, but I forth- 
with produced the wooden case, and placed 
it in the doctor’shands. The old man open- 
ed it with a hand that was not quite * 
and, with evident impatience Titted the fid 





of the splendid snaffbox. For # moment 
he looked perplexed, and then, plunging his 
fingers into the t snuff, he drew out, 


to my surprise, a thick little packet of paper, 
closely folded, and which I saw at a glance 
was covered with writing. 

While the old gentleman, apparently for- 
getful of my presence, wus reading 
the contents of the now unfolded ment, 
and while I was puzzled to conjecture what 
sort of letter it could be that needed to be 
conveyed to its destination with such cauti- 
ous secrecy, and why, if Miss Louisa chose 
to send her written communications to her 

ndpapa by a private hand, she should 
save thought it necessary to keep me in ig- 
norance of what the snuffbox really con- 
tained, I thonght that I heard the distant 
call of a cavalry trumpet, and immediately 
afterwards a faint, far-distant sound like 
the measured tramp of marching men, blend- 
ing with the thud of horsehovfs on the green- 
swar!. Then the sounds ceased, and I sat 
wondering. Why had my sweet young 
friend, why had the too-charming American 
damsel acted thus? It was a quasi-deceit. 
It surely implied either a genius for fibl 
or a distrust of myself; and yet, to think il 
of her— 

**Ah, what is this?” For the doctor had 
started to his feet, frowning, and in mani- 
fest agitation. Almost at the same moment 
Pedro rushed in. 

‘** Senor,” he cried hurriedly, ‘‘ they come, 
horse and foot. 1 see the bayonets glancing 
down the avenue among the cotton-trees, 
even from here. And Colonel Gomez is there, 
on the gray horre. See!” 

I stared from master to man and from man 
to master, thoroughly at my wits’ end. What 
was the meaning of all this? What could it 
signify to this old gentleman, with his natu- 
ral history and his archwology, whether 
troops moved one wayor another?’ Surely 
to stuff birds and dry lizards was no treason 
to empire or republic? and yet— 

‘Are the horses saddled, Pedro?” cried 
the doctor, in quite a different tone of voice 
from any which I had heard him use as yet 
—ringing, sonoroua, martial. 

**Saddled! that they are, my captain,” 
| answered Pedro promptly. 

At that moment twang, twang! rang out 
| the shrill notes of the cavalry trumpet; and 
| then followed a shout and the report of a 








| fore intercession could be made my iniquit- 


| ous sentence would have been carried out to 





| musket, while a bullet smashed through a | 


| pane of the great window, and lodged in one 
| of the hard wood panels of the wall, within 
a foot of my head. 
** Vamos! away!” shouted the doctor, 
throwing open the window, and leaping out 
upon the lawn, followed by Pedro, ** Excuse 
| me, lieutenant,” he added with a laugh, 
‘turning his head as he sprang out; ‘* look 
to yourself.” 
And in the momentary glimpse that I had 
of him thus I could see that his green spec- 
| tacles had fallen off, and that he had lost the 
| stoop of age, and regained all his youthful 
| litheness of movement, as if by miracle. But 
| by this time the din was something fearful ; 
| horses trampling, men running and shouting, 
| discharges of firearms, loud cries of ‘* Death 
| to the traitors !"’ 
As I stood stupefied, like one in a feverish 
| dream, I could see two mounted men gallop 
| madly off across the lawn, leap the ditch, 
| and take their headlong way across the fields 
| under a heavy fire, aimed at by fifty rifle- 

men who came running up in the green garb 

of the Cacadores, and pursued by a score of 


riders, Then the firing ceased, and presently | who sent constant information to the Im- 
| the trumpet sounded the recall, and the dis- | perialists of the enemy's movements, And 


| appointed pursuers came riding back by 
twos and threes. But I stood as though = 
feet were rooted to the carpet, until a clash 
of spurs and steel scabbards rcsounded, and 
| Colonel Gomez, a savage-looking old officer 
with shaggy gray eyebrows and a face pur- 
| ple with rage, burét into the room, with a 
dozen of his troopers, to arrest me. 
| ‘“*A very likely story,” said the colonel 
grimly, as he twirled his long iron-gray 
| moustache round his bony forefinger, and 
| glared fiercely on me; “a probable tale. 
Gen call yourself an officer of the British 
| navy and an innocent traveller, yet you have 
no passport or papers, no uniform even. 
| And you own that you gave this,” holding 
up the luckless gold snuffbox, ‘‘to youler 
arch spy and prince of traitors—to the vil- 
lain Fell, who hoodwinked us for week«, 
| and has ridden off safe, with his scoundrei 
of an orderly, to Mexico City, to tell his 
comrades all he bas observed within our 
lines, under the assumed character of a doc- 
tor and a man of science. The vile sorcerer! 
‘Our bullets miased him as if we had been 
shooting at the Gran Demonia himself. But 
they will not miss you, senor rogue; for I 
swear by St. Jago to bring you face to face 
' with the fire of a platoon, were you twenty 
times English !” 
And he caused me to be searched, ironed, 
and marched off to a tent, there to be guard- 


ed until the general should approve of my 


sentence—to be shot to death as a «py. 





— — 


| one who had sent information to the Libe- 


| 


| blue eyes as soon as you conveniently can, | 


I had not been in the tent above two hours 
before the canvas was cautiously lifted, and 
——— eyes + my face of Martin the 

appeared opening. 

“ Hist !* he said in a whisper, with bis 
finger on his lips; “‘the Senor Inglese was 

to Martin; and Martin does not t 
oe or friend. What can Indian boy doꝰ 

The grateful creature had crept unheeded 
a y guards, I had, luckily, my pocket- 
k still about me and I pencilled a note 


t and day. But the gleam 
t of this kindly 


lad, and his ise to hurry to my ship- 
ven me, died a when he was 
e, and I remembered the ride that 


ay before him, and the probability that be- 


the bitter end. 

The next few days passed by in dreary 
monotony. I was not ill-treated. I had a 
tent to myself, and was sufficiently supplied 
with the coarse food that composes the 
rations of the Mexican soldier. But two 
sentinels, crossing one another in their 
regular walk, paced night and day before 
the door of my canvas nm, through the 
flimsy roof of which the hot sun of the 
tropics forced its way towards noon with a 
power that was all yah wag while at 
night the mosquitoes white flies came in 


winged legions to p eme, I was denied 
writing-materials, an —— no books or 
chance of conversation, found the time pasa 


heavily indeed, Presently it was announced 
to me that the general had approved my sen- 
tence, and that I was to be shot at eight 
o'clock on the morning of the ensuing day. 
That morning dawned ast last, glorious 
and unclouded, with al) the brilliancy of 
light, the vivid tints of the vegetation, the 
unsullied azure of the sky peculiar to those 
latitudes; and true to the nted hour, 
the firing-party, commanded by a subaltern, 
marched to the tent and led me forth—to 
die. The place selected for the execution 


was an open of trampled ard 
in front of ie en estan ore a 
shallow grave had been scooped in the sand 
and at this spot, on the of the grave, i 
was compelled to knoel, while my arms were 
pinioned tightly, and a 

to bandage my eyes with a silk-h erchief. 


“You have five minutes to pray, if you 
heretics ever do," said the sergeant grullly, 
and then withdrew. 

I had made no remonstrance, used no en- 
treaty. Hopeless and ro pe I pre- 

to meet my fate calmly, aware that no 
argument of mine could avail me. I beard 
the word of command, and then the rattle 
of the muskets, The men of the platoon 
were falling-in, and ordering arms, in obedi- 
ence to the call of their officer. The time 
was nearly spent. I fancied, too, that I 
heard a distant sound as of horses galloping 
on the soft turf; but of this I had little 
leisure to think, for now the muskets clanked 
ain as they were brought to the *‘ present.” 

** When I lift my sword, then fire!" called 
out the officer. 

Again the trampling sound of hurryi 
horses, and the clash of accoutrements, an 
a shout of several eager voices. Next there 
was a hubbub of excited talk, and the j 
of swords and neighing of horses, and I was 
a to my feet, w some one out the 
cord that bound my armas, and another hand 
tore the band from oh ne 

“Only just in time,” said a well-known 
and friendly voice ; “but we are in time, 
ae = Heaven! Why, Phil, my poor fel- 
ow!” 

It was Henry Osborne who wha beside me, 
and who held me propped on his shoulder— 
for I had fainted, or nearly so—while be- 
hind him appeared the copper-colored face 
of Martin the Indian boy. The travel-stained 
and dishevelled condition of both of them, 
as well as the bleeding and heaving flanks 
of their weary horses, told that they had 
ridden fast and far, Behind them, on horse 
back, were Colonel Gomez and several other 
officers, as well as a mounted aide-de-camp 
of General Diaz, holding a paper which | 
afterwards learned was the order for my re- 
prieve and liberation. 

**T have made it all right with the general," 
whispered Osborne; ‘‘ but what a touch-and- 
go business it was! Two minutes, and yon- 
der old tiger would have carried out his own 
tyrannical sentence in full. But we are to 
be off to Vera Cruz, and get on board again 
with all speed. The Liberals are furious 
about the trick in which you were an inno- 
cent instrument. That Captain Fell, whom 
you took for an old doctor—Anderson he 
called himself—turns out to be an ex-Con- 
federate officer, now on Miramon's staff, and 
the most active and unscrupulous young fel- 
low in the imperialixt army ; a spy who—” 

* What are yoy talking of, with your spies 
and Confederatef and young fellows ?"’ asked 
I in my bewilderment. ‘* Surely you don't 
mean that Dr. Anderson—” 

‘*Dr. Anderson,” said Osborne, inter- 
rupting me in his turn, and with a good- 
humored smile—‘ Dr. Anderson and Captain 
Fell, who is not above six or seven-and 
twenty, are one and the same person. The 
letter you conveyed to him, unknowingly, in 
the gold box, was a warning that he or his 
orderly Pedro had been recognized by some 


rals who it was that lurked, disguised as an 
aged naturalist, at the Quinta Negra, and 





as for Miss Louisa" 

‘* What of her?” I exclaimed. 

“Aa for Miss Louisa, as you call her,” | 
continued Osborne with much composure, 
‘*she is considered by the Republicans as | 
very nearly as dangerous @ epy as her hus- | 
band, and I advise you to forget her sunny | 





for her name is Mrs. Fell.” | 

So it was, It was Captain Fell’s wife who | 
had with such seeming artlessness tricked | 
me into carrying the message that warned | 
her husband to fly, and I had been doubly | 
duped ; that was all. 


C3" Classical scholars are like Alpine | 
travellers, who ascend a mountain on the | 
pretext of a glorious prospect, or scientific 
observation; but ninety-nine out of a hun- | 
dred climbers find that when they have | 
reached the top they are too tired to see any- | 
thing, and that it is so late that there is no- 
thing to see; and then, coming down again | 
by the most difficult way they can select, 
they secretly confide to their most intimate 
friends their private conviction that the ex 
ercise is the great thing after all. 

(#™ A credulous man said toa wag who 
had a wooden leg, ‘* How came you to have 
a wooden leg?” * Why,” answered the wag, 
my father had one, and so had my grand- 
father. It runs in the blood.” 


AUNT FELICITE, 
A NORMAN STORY. 


BY THR AUTHOR ov “CoanLoTrTe Bur- 
xey,” &c. 


Mademoisello Trutin turned fiercely on 
her mother as she came heavily down the 
bare, wooden stairs 

“Bee what thy de has caused. Is it 
right, ie it proper, | thee, that a young 
creature like Genevieve should be seen in 
ublie alone with Monsieur Seton? Ciel! it 

too insupportable.” 

*Chut! they have got Elodie.” Madame 
Trudin was not nearly so much in awe of 
Felicite's yy as of the calm, cold, sar- 
castic mood by which she usually governed. 

Her daughter shrugged her shoulders, 

** Thou must go down and fetch her back. 
I will go with thee, Wilt thou have a 
shawl Y"” ° 

Madame Tru:din looked surprised, 

* But I am not going; they will be back 
directly. I have seen plenty of orabs; why 
should not Genevieve see them also?" 

Felicite tapped impatiently on the floor 
with the heel of her yellow * 

‘Dost thou not understand?—thou art 
mocking me, Thou canst not have forgotten 
all I told thee. Art thou not alized 
that Genevieve should be so indiscreet as to 
walk about alone with a gentleman ?" 

“Faith!” said her mother, with a hearty 
laugh; “I should like to see them; they 
would look a very pretty pair, 1 forgot, my 
child; but if he is thy betrothed, he will be 
the child's uncle, thou knowest; so it is well 
he should learn to take care of her," 


5. 


moiselle ?" he said, as he bade them good- 
evening. ‘I looked for you at your window, 
last night." 

Felicite started; but she recovered her- 
self before she spoke. 

“IT return there to-morrow; but I did not 
know you were at ®t Roque. The day we 
travelled down to Dives , you said 
you were goin to Dol —— J 

Bho voluntarily, for the remem.- 
| brance of his words and looks that 
| was too fresh not to be painful. Could i 
| possible that that few m the 
with Genevieve had undone all 
F ~ne. he was gone she took herself 
j ° 
| Sip hastece mmesttd end Sasiieh in tind 

ng manner changed ; was probably 

beall right when che again was ob 68. Rowen 
| tw was at St. . 
Pelioitate notions of nae was garpeh, Gane 
| her a restless night. It would not be proper 
for her to receive Mr, Seton alone; scarcely, 


he only way would be to ask Madame Le- 
roux to bring her needlework out into the 
| yard below, and act as chaperon. 
|. Two more poms The old life bad 
| began again for Felicite in the Rue Puite 
pee put O yes 24 dull. She 
seemed to dream morning— 
to walk through it, as it were, on the 
of expectation for what evening might 
bring. Hope grew so strong, that 
rely over the ee eo 
dug in her . Mr, Seton had appeared 
once at his w , and then he had only 
exchanged a few indifferent words 
still she told herself to be pe | . 
tient. Why had he asked about 
back to St, Roque, if he had not 
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Felicite’s heart swelled, and the tears | her? 


came in her eyes, It seemed to her that her 

om — mother's heart was filled; that 
Trudin cared nothing for her future 

_ oo in comparison with Genevieve. 

She said this with a proud bitterness that 
roused her mother to peroeive that some- 
thing unusual was stirring within her. 

“I have grieved thee, my child,” she said, 
ww ‘but then, my Felicite, thou 

+ not been quite m with old 
mother, Tell me, has Monsieur 


made Mie genpenss, ar Dap he come here to- 
day to e it to me!" 

** That is what I expect.” Felicite blushed 
till she loeked almost ten years younger, 
4 am glad; ae knowest ae ae 

my consent, and my W who- 
ever thou mayest pdedey my hast been 
always good and dutiful, only I did not think 
thou wouldst have taken so young and so 
grand a husband.” 

These were delicious words to listen to. 
When anything seems too good to be true, 
to a heart made incredulous by disappoint- 
ment, how hungrily it listens to ite own 
hopes on the lips of others! But Felicite 
roused herself to remember Genevieve. 

“I think we had better look for them,” 
she said, in a gentler tone. * Now Gene- 
vieve has grown out of childhood, thou dost 
not wish her to be much on the tage when 
Dives isso fullof company.”  . 

** Bon | thou mayest get me a shawl.” 

But before they reached the rea, they saw 
the trio returning, Elodie in front, holding a 
great crab by a piece of stick, to which a 
smaller one also clung. 

Beton was stooping over Genevieve, whose 
face waa bent down, as if to avoid his gaze. 

Felicite hurried towards them. The sight 
struck her with the forve of a blow. 

**Grandmamma has come to bid you good 
night, Genevieve. It is time you took her 
home,” she said, aside, to Elodie. 

** Hein,” said that old woman, protruding 
her chin, and bending her brows, ‘‘ that's as 
Mademoiselle Genevieve pleases, I can wait 
as long as ever she likes——Oh, you nasty, 
greedy brute! do you want to eat the old wo- 
man's finger as well as the stick—a poer little 
finger that has done you no harm?" This 
to the crab. 

Felicite looked keenly at her mother. 

‘*Genevieve, it is best to way ‘ Bon soir’ 
now, little one. Little jewel!" the old lady 
murmured, as she kissed the girl's fore- 
head, 

Seton was about to propose escorting her 
home, but a glance at Felicite checked him. 
She met his eyes as they left Genevieve's, 
but she did not know how fully her own re- 
vealed the expression she had detected. She 
agw his glance droop, and she thought it was 
with shame at the double part he had been 
playing. If she could have read bis heart 
then, all might have been well. He was 
literally startled by the blaze of sudden 
jealouxy that one look showed him. It 
seemed to him dangerous to expose Gene- 
vieve to its influence, and he bade her good- 
bye so calmly and willingly, that the girl's 
heart again swelled with sorrow. Had no 
one courage to take her part against Aunt 
Velicite ’ 

** Ah, ciel!" said the conacience-stricken 
child, as she turned sadly away towards 
Nourrenne, ‘‘ each time I have seen her to 
day, I have felt full of bad and wicked 
thoughts. What would Father Aloysius say 
tome? Surely | am possessed by an evil 
spirit. Well, when I get back to Nourrenne 
I shall be myself again; and yet I have 
found there three days #o sad, have been 
wishing—oh, what have I not been wish 
ing!" She clasped her hands over her 
burning face, to stifle the answer she felt 
there. Something told her that the grasp 
now laid on her beart would never loosen ; 
that henceforth the longing unrest which so 
disquieted her would form a part of her 
being 

A cloud fell on her as the conviction mas- 


bering the words of loving admiration and 
syinpathy she had listened to on the Plage 


Could they really have been spoken to ber | 


by this English Monsieur, who scemed, to 
the secluded, unsophisticated girl, a demi 
god rather than an ordinary mortal ’ 

Mr. Seton only rea once at Dives 
during the remainder of Felicite's visit. He 
had made himself very agreeable both to 
mother and daughter after Genevieve's de- 


| a but he did not ask Madame to grant 


im a private interview. 

Felicite grew timid and irritable. She had 
told Seton she should spend a week with her 
mother, and #0 she stayed on—or ele she 
was eager to get back to Kt. Roque-—to her 
piano, she said to herself, but really to the 


contemplation of the back windows of the | 


Hotel de Paria. 
The last day came, and in the evening 
came Mr. Seton. 
sefore he «poke, Felicite real in his eyes 
that he had not expected to sce Ler at Dives ; 


jand she resolved to stay and find out what 


was the real purpose of hia visit 


He was pleasant and cheerful; but all his | 


empressment of manner towards her hat 
vanished, and every now and then he wa» 
seemingly lost in thought. 

** When do you return to St. Roque, made 
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On the fourth morning after 
market-day—she found it 
out to purchase some 
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tempt to force from her any explanation of 
her worda, 

Quietly and collectedly she made hei way 
out of the market, without once turning her 
head in the direction of the flower-stall, and 
then she : 


eyes must tell her at once the true meaning 
of Elodie's worda, 

The clock was striking ten. The old wo- 
man would be safe in the market for two 
hours longer; or even if she had seen her, 
and hurried reckless of profits for 
that day, Madile, Trudin would reach Nour 
renne the omnibus long before Elodie's 
denkey-cart got there; that is to say, if she 
arrived at the starting-place in time. 

Ah! there was the doubt. Nourrenne 
was six miles of; and yet, though Felicite 
was not a better walker than Frenchwomen 
of her class generally are, she decided, by 
the time she reached the little Place, to set 
off on foot if she were too late for the om- 
nibua, 

Ihut she was not doomed to such a pen 
ance. She turned the of the church, 
and there stood the shabby little vehicle. 
She was * just time. There wae pas- 
senger besides herself—a young but 
he was so deeply absorbed with his book 
that she might as well have been travelling 
alone. 

She did not know her way to Nourrenne 
She bad asked the conductor to set her down 
at the nearest point to the little out-of -the 
way fivhing-village; after that, she must 
trust to chance to find a path to it; but Fe- 
licite was not timid or diffident of her own 
powers; what she willed, she almost always 
| did; and when she was put down at a henaly 

i 
t 





| point, where three roads met, she set fort 
|} on that shown her without hesitation. A 
first the road, on either side, was bordered 
by hawthorn hedges and grassy banks, 
| shaded by the tall trees growing up bebind 
|them. Here and there appeared the roof of 
|a high-pitched chateau, through its formal 
j avenue of poplay trees; but these were few 
| Green orchards, laden with sunny-colored 
| fruit, showed through the hedye gaps, the 
| barley or wheat harvest ready for the sickle 
| beneath; but aa the ground began to slope 
| towards the sea, the soil grew looser anid 
| more uneven beneath Felicite's feet, and the 
| orchards dwindled, tall at length she found 
| herself in a narrow dirty road, with waste 
| ground on either side, overgrown with buck 
thorn and coarse herbage. Wefore ber lay 
the littering, opal-like sea, flashing unnum 
bered tints from its luminops expanse-—not 
|a curl of smoke, not a vestige of haman 
| habitation, to tell her that she was on the 
right track. She might be miles away from 
| Nourrenne; and yet something— Felicite did 
| not know what—the wonderful sixth sense, 


| tered her. For refuge she fled to remem- | that comes to us all at times——warned her 


| that she was near her quest, 
| She paused to think; she knew that the 
whole village of Nourrenne was made up of 
five or six cabins; Elodie's must be more in 
} land than the reat, because of her garden 
| Could the cabins be down on the I’lage itself, 
| behind the cliffs, which, as the road descend 
| ed rapidly, seemed to rise all at unce a short 
| distance before her, the path being channe! 
| led through them 

She was through the narrow cliff now, an! 
| before her lay the broad glittering sea. It 
| was ebb-tide, and the rocks showed out in 
| long black reefs: close beside them were th 
tishermen's cottages. 


| Felicite’s heart gave a bound of relief and 
| self-yratulation; ber judgment never decety 
ed her. In another moment her terrible 


| doubt would be solved; the suspicion which 
| as yet sbe had realized only as a dim phan 
| tom, that the map she looked on as her own 
lover had met Genevieve in secret at Nour 

renne. 

Far away along the shining sand the base 
of the cliff has crumbled away, and, over 
lapped by the uppes portion, which is atil! 
tirm and solid, forms a wide-mouthed cave, 
carpeted with shells and seaweed, and fring 
ed overhead with long coarse grass. 

A soft murmur comes from within the 





There was but one way open to her; her . 
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cave; t to the ection, coon - voy t of 

Love's life—e to con- 
— to own in ful, balf 
, ae Genevieve owns pow — that 


Bhe wae seated in the cave beaile Heton ; 
his arme were round ber, and her face wae 
hidden on hie shuulder. 

‘ it 





me, sweet one; let me see in your own dear 
eyes that you believe me.” 


Bhe raised them to liquid with anutter- 
able tenderness, How li either dreamed 
of a watcher! There came « slight cry of 


anguish, and then they started asunder, to 
ace Felicite standing beside them. 
Beton was on his fect ina moment. Ile 


Madile. Trudin's hand in both of his. ' 


* i am alone to blame for this,” he said ; 
“your niece knew nothing of my love til! 
now. Iam giad you are here; you will be, 
will you not, a valuable ally and friend with 
your mother ’" 

Felicite withdrew her hand. 

* Does my mother know nothing, then, of 
this?" 

She «poke involuntarily, and she repented 
her worda, for she knew the encouragement | 
they would convey to Genevieve 

vieve_whom she dared not look at— | 
waa suddenly transformed from a child into 
* — girl—the ruin of her hopes. | 

It to Felicite as if hell were let | 
loose in her bosom, and that unless she kept | 
the test rein on her outward bearing, she | 
must do some desperate act to slake the fire | 
that was consuming her. | 

olped her to be calm in 


Her will 
qpealiians 0 teten, Bhe did not hate him; | 


he was merely a victim 
He answered her question in a confused, 
‘ that helped her self-con 





trol 
‘“T am not eure, Mademoisello, whether | 
your mother has received my letter. I was 
ust telling Genevieve that I have written to | 

adame Trudin this morning to ask her per- | 
mission to address her grand-daughter, and 
I intend to present mywelf for her reply this 
afternoon at Dives," 

“I think, Monsieur, my mother will tell | 
ou you should have asked her permission 
yefore you presumed to address this -this—- 
very young girl at all. In France, no wo- | 
man, who has any regard for her reputation, | 
permits the slightest intercourse with an un- | 
authorized suitor.” | 
Bhe looked at Genevieve, and the girl 
shrank trembling from the pitiless gaze, and | 
burst into tears | 

Hut Seton resumed his place beside her, | 
and again clasped his arm fondly round her | 
waist. He looked up haughtily at Felicite. | 

** Mademoiselle, will you permit me to say | 
that I wish that point to be decided by your | 
mother? It seems to me the best course) 
open to us now, my Genevieve,” —he looked 
fondly into the sobbing girl's face," ia to 
go at once together to Dives, and ask your 
good grandma's forgivencas, Do you not 
think so, Mademoiselle ’" 

* | cannot imagine you need my advice at 
this hour, Monsieur; you could have hed tt 
before, if you had really wished for it 
There ts one point on which I must be firm 
I epenk as my mother's representative 
Genevieve must go with me to Dives; | can 
not lose sight of her again” 

She had somewhat mastered her anyer, 
but when ehe saw the girl shrink from her, 
and turn her imploring face to Seton, it 
buret out in apite of her 

** Have you no shame, unhappy one !" she 
said, fixing her piercing gaze on her. ‘ Think 
of your pure, ——— mother, think what 
the honor of your father would feel at your 
misconduct.” 

Seton tried to speak Felicite stopped 
him with a haughty gesture 

** Monsiour, | cannot listen: this is purely 
a family question between me and my nicce 
You can, of course, follow us to Dives; but 
I tell you that I will not quit Genevieve 
again until I leave her safe under my 
mother's care" 

Madame Trudin was aitting in her garden 
chair, reading Seton's letter 

She had her silver-mounted spectacies on , 
bat etill that English handwriting was very 
difficult to master, The t's were ‘so pagan 
and outlandish,” Madame said. However, 
when she hal aided her perceptions by two 
or three pinches of «nuff, she had a very fair 
comprehension of Mr. Seton's intentions. 

She smoothed the paper over with her 
dimpled band, and gave a little sigh 

** Poor Felicite! she is disappointed. But, 
then, she has doubtless deceived herself. 11 
is the way always with women of her age, 
and it is my «weet little darling, then, that 
this young milord Anglais demands so loftily 
for his wife Ma fol, it is hard to yield her! 
But what will you? When one reaches the 
descending side of the wheel one must al 
wayr give place to those who are mounting 
You, Felicite and 1 must both think of the 
child now, not of ourselves: it is hard, but 
it is nataral” 

She wiped « little tear out of each eye, 
and then, when she looked up presently at 
the click of the , there were the three | 
wayfarers from Nourrenne com up the 
serpentine gray path towards ber Felicite 
in advance, her face full of stern sorrow ; 
Beton close to her, flushed and eager to tel] 
his own story; and, far behind the 
others, poor pale Genevieve, feeling almost 
as if she wished the earth would open and 
cvver her Before Aunt Felicite could tell 
the grandmother how she had found her 
Seton pressed forward, and before Felicite 
could interfere he and Madame Trudia were 
shaking hance as if they were old friends 

“Then you are not displeased with my 
no‘e’” He felt eager to get some definite 
words Out before the aunt could 
Bpite himself, he had a secret dread of 
her influence over her mother. 


“1 think you are a robber!” The old 


lmly looked mischicvous, for she saw 
his amxiety in face, and had the innate 
love of Waasing to some women, and 


“A very naught rod- 
bar, te come and steal my right child away, 
any consideration of the low to me 


— —— — — — 
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Ah, but I must be told everything regularly, 
you know.” 

Khe smoothed down the backs of her bleck 
silk mittens, and looked as serious as she 
could. She had attired herself for this in- 
terview as for one of the state occasions of 
her life, and it hed been real relief to see 
both her children with Beton. The reepon- 
sibility would have been too solemn to un- 





dertake alone. 

Felicite was standing beside Beton, quite 
as eager as he was, far more resolute. 

A cloud came over the face of Madame 
Trudin whilet her ter spoke. 

** Mother, will you listen to me for five 
minutes alone?” 

The pussied old woman looked from one 
to the other. She hated difficulties. All 
had seemed so clear and easy, and now was 
Felicite going to put obstacles in the way! 

But Seton could be as determined as Fe- 


| Mette when he was fairly roused. 
he, 1 erould not for | 


* Pardon, Mademoise 
the world intrude between you and your 
dear mother. I only ask one favor That 
she will give me this dear little band first, 
and acoeyt me as hor grandson ¥" 

He drew Genevieve forward, but instead 
of standing hand in hand with him, she 
threw her arms round Madame Trudin’s 
neck, and hid her face on her shoulder. 

She only fled there for refuge and forgive: 
news, but the appeal was irresistible. 

Her grandmother kissed her again and 
again, and whispered tender words of en 
couragement Then she looked at Seton 
with a tearful earnestness that restrained 
even Pelicte's impatience 

** Monsieur,” she said, with a slight re- 
proach in her tone, “I do not know how 
you have won the child's affections; but it 
seems to me you have them, It is not for 
me to withhold her from you, if you have, 
as you way you bave, the means of making 
her your wife; but remember how she has 
been loved, and do not take her from me un- 
lena she is always to be as dear to you as she 
in now.” 

Heton was entirely moved out of his eas 
indolence. He took Madame Trudin's hand, 
and then Genevieve's and pressed them to 
his lips, He turned to Felicite to claim her 
consent also; but Madile. Trudin had gone 
in-doors 

Seton knew very well that all his delicious 
private interviews with Genevieve were vver, 
and hard as it was to leave her, now that he 
could really feel she was his own, after a 
few explanations, and some very ratiafactory 
talk with her ndmother, he returned to 
St. Roque, He felt a strange unwillingness 
to leave Felicite behind him, but he should 
come back next day to Dives, and surel 
Genevieve must be safe in her grandmother's 
loving care. 

Meantime Felicite had shut herself up in 
her own room, not to give yent to the fury 
of jealous rage that labored within her, but 
to 5* how this folly, as she considered 
it, might best be stopped. 

If * Trudin could be pormuaded to 
retract her consent, she waa not afraid that 
any girl, so well trained and principled as 
Genevieve, would commit the unpardonable 
sin of marrying against the consent of her 
marenta; but the difficulty she saw before 

er lay In her mother's own inclination to 
permit the marriage 

She walked up and down the room for 
more than an hour, but «till no valid objec- 
tion presented itself. His double-dealing 
towards herself—bah! A bitter «mile crossed 
her stern face. Her mother had no place 
left in her heart for hernow. Had she not 
actually turned her back on her remon- 
etrances, to listen to Seton ’ 

Genevieve had robbed her of all. Gene 
vieve for whom she had worked #0 unflinch 
ingly—who owed to her every charm and 


| grace by which she had ensnared Seton! 


The fleree passion would not be stayed; it 
glittered in her eyes, and sounded in her 
hard, deep breathing 

“Oh, ciel!’ she murmured. “ How 1 
hate her; if I were not a good woman, | 
should kill her.” 


This outbaret brought back her self-con 
trol She knew herself to be good, and 
pious, and wise; she ought not to allow her 
mother, whose faculties were clouded by 
age, to decide for herself in this matter 

These young marriages were never sue- 
ceasful: could she forget her brother's sor 
rowful fate; had he not himself asked her 
in his last illness not to let his infant child 
die as her mother had died, broken-hearted 
What did any of them know of this Mr 
Seton; he might take the child away to 
England; who could say that he had not 
already a wife there 

She sat thinking on, till, as the rays of 
sunshine faded from off the vine-leaves clus 
tering round her casement, a gleam of sud 
den fight flashed within her; she shrank, 
with abhorrence and shame, from the sug- 
gestion, but she did not resolutely turn away 
and refuse to listen to it, and the suggestion 
had soon become a purpose, only waiting op 
portunity 

She had not joined the mid-day meal; 
but now that thought was no longer at work, 
she could feel hungry, and she went into the 
little salle, 

Everythin 
success of her 


had smoothed itself to the 
purpose; Genevieve had 


gone to lie down, and Madame Trudin was | 


alone 

She looked disturbed when ber daughter 
came in; but before their conference ended, 
there came upon her bright genial face an 
expression of sorrow and self-reproach which 
rarely left it again. 


Madame Tradin was seated in the garden 


‘with her lap full of endive, and the great 


nan of water beside her. She had 
r. Seton to make his second break- 


bran. 
asked 


| fast at Dives, and she onght to be getting 


the salad ready, but she made little progress; 
her hands trembled so, that she was j 
when Marie came and took it all away into 
the kitchen; she had nothing now to dis- 
tract her attention from — Gene- 
vieve. 

The poor girl had been weeping bitterly, 
but silently, for a long, long time, resisting 
all her grandmother's efforts at consolation. 
Now she sat up and pushed the hair away 
from her face. 

** My good grandma! this is not your own 
thought, these are not your own werds that 
you have been speaking—-Aunt Felicite has 
= them all into your head. 1 do not love 

er, she has never loved me; and now she is 
trying to prevent my happiness” 

* Hush, my child; you are unjust. Have 
I, then, no j of my own? All that 
I say is, that Mr. Seton is a heretic and a 
stranger lam content not to make an ob- 
stacle of the first, though | am not sure 
that it is not a sin so to do; buat for the last 
I say this—he is handsome, and he is - 
ing, and my Genevieve loves him. 
these are all good reasons for my having sai 
yes to his pretensions.” 


4 


“And you did say yes, grandma; you 
cannot ansay that consent.” 

Maiame Trudin looke! conscience-struck, 
but she looked angry too 

“ You are umressonabie, petite. Iam not 
one to blow hot and cold. I say this: let 
Mr. Seton go away now and prove himself 
faithful for @ year or s0; then if he comes 
back and claims you, there shal! be no more 
obstacles; but I think you bave both been 
foolish and imprudent, and this little trial 
will be good for 1 

It was di t to believe that it was 
Madame Trudin who «poke, so much of her 
daughter's stiff, hard tone sounded in her 


| words, 

| The young girl felt this, and felt too, how 
| useless it waa to against them ; she 
| clenched her hands tightly together, and sat 


| silent. 








Presently a new look of determination 
came into her sad face. | 
**Grandmamma, I have given my promise; | 
if Arthur claims me, I must marry Fisn. os | 
| The old woman was surprised, | 
| “Genevieve, you know what the law says | 
| about consent of rente—that of itself 
| ought to be ensagh tes ary right-minded 
| girl; but have you so soon forgotten all I 
told you about your mother? It is true, I 
| did not at first see bor fault so seriously as— 
/ as others id, because if she disobeyed and 
| offended her high-born parenta, it was to 
| marry my only son; but the curse remained 
for all that. From the time of your father's 
marriage, nothing prospered with him; and 
your mother's last words were to accuse her- 
self of his misfortunes, and the blight she 
had brought on us all. Will re tempt her 
fate ngain, Genevieve? Will you reward 
Mr. Seton's love by bringing down a curse 
on his head ’—for a curse must follow a dis- | 
obedient child, though its parents may never | 
utter it.” 

Genevieve had not forgotten the pitiful 
history, though she trembled now as her 
grandmother repeated it; the remembrance 
ot Elodie's sad rea of her young father 
and mother of want pot prom hen be- 
fore Mademoiselle Trudin came to the rescue 
of their child—too late to save the parents 
—had caused her bitter wecping. She knew 
she could not marry Seton unless her 
mother censented ; but she had not ved 
that Madame Trudin could resist her plead- 
ing. 

Presently she saw Beton 2 the 
garden. Instead of going to meet , she 
stole into the house. 

He saw the movement, and a shadow came 
over his joyful anticipations ; a few minutes 
more, and he saw the old lady's sorrowful 
face; then he grew anxious and impatient. 

‘*Bat you must sit down; I have a pro- 
posal to offer to you.” She fidgeted her 
mittens as she spoke, ‘ Yes, yes-——you shall 
marry Genevieve—have | not said so yester- 
day’ But listen, my friend, the child is 
young; you must wait two years,” 

e up, and exclaimed against her 
words, But she went on doggedly. 

“She is young; and there are other rea- 
sons too—grave r , Monsieur, to a pa- 
rent. You are a foreigner, Monsieur Seton 
— heretic, perhaps"—she crossed herself ; 
** and you may change your mind. But 
listen ;"" he was pacing the walk in front of 
her in a tempest of ind tion; * you shall 
have liberty to write toGenevieve; you shall 
see her, provided that you respect the pro- 
prieties, and that my daughter is present at 
your meetings; for it is better for the child 
to go back at once to St. Roque.""—She hur- 
ried on here, as if she were afraid he would 
not listen.—‘' At the end of two years, if 
you atill wish to make Genevieve your wife, 
you shall have her; but, Monsieur Seton, it 
in possible you will have changed before t e 
end of two years.” 

Mr. Seton was very angry; he stormed 
and reproached the old lady; but he did not 
turn her from her resolution. Then he in- 
sisted on seeing Genevieve alone; but this, 
u appeared, could not be tolerated, 

**T muat see her at all events, Madame,” 
he said, savagely, ‘if I stay here till dark.” 

Madame bowed. She had a confused, 
downeast look, which puzzled the young 
Englishman. He wondered Felicite did not 
appear to support her mother, 

** You shall see the child, Monsieur: she 
is more reasonable than you are. I entreat 
you not tosow discord betweam ber and me.” 

Genevieve came down stairs very pale and 
quiet; the great red rin hie | ie eyes 
told him how deeply she had suffered, and 








yet he felt angry with her for the meck look 
of patience on her sad face. 

Iie led her away to the window, and the 
soft-hearted grandmother plunged both her 
hands and as much of her face as possible 
into her huge knitting-basket, which stood 
on the little buffet near the door. 

**Genevieve, my own darling, what is this 
that has come between W? It is not you 
who wish for this horrible separation ’" 

There was a look of uneasiness and doubt 
in his eyes that filled hegs with a quick gush | 
of tears 

** Ab! no, no,” she said; you have made | 
life such a new, happy thing to me, that | | 
dare not think what it will be when you go | 
away.” | 

Then she !aid her face on his shoulder to 
| hide her blushes, 

He pressed her very closely to him, and 
bent down his head to whisper— 

** You are your own mistress, my darling; 
you have no parents to obey; be my wife at | 
once, and we will go to England together,” 

She loved him very oa. and yet the 
proposal repelled her, apart from its actual 
meaning. It seemed as if she must have 
said or done something to make him think 
| her unwomanly. 

She shook her head, without answering. | 

* You do not love me; = cannot under- | 
stand my love for you, evieve, or you 
could not think of iite scruples, when our 

| whole future happiness is in question.” 

Genevieve looked up into his eyes; and 
Seton, angry and thwarted as he felt, could 
no “= 9: doubt her love. By degrees she 
quieted him, and got bim to listen io the 
— of her mother's disobedience. 

* You are too pure and good for me,” he | 
whispered, when she ceased speaking, and 
Genevieve felt his tears on her forehead ; 
but his mood soon altered; he knew Feli- 
cite had caused the change in her mother, 
and he was determined to acquaint her with 
his knowledge. But, face to face, he was 
no match for Pelicite, He lost his patience, | 
while she listened with perfect smiling calm. 
ness, She could be gentle both with him 
and Genevieve now; but she never took her 
eyes off them when they met in her presence. 

They met twice a-week in the dingy little 
| parlor in the Rue Puite d'Amour, and there 
sat Felicite, gentle, watebful, silent. How 
could they talk teealy in her presence’ Seton 
tried vainly to meet Genevieve by stealth, 
but her aunt never sent her out alone now: 
she was not unkind, but she was not to be 
| taken unawares, 


| 
| 


| 
| 








| 





| threw it on one side. 


| with a heartiness unusual to him; then he | 


| I must leave Rome to-n 
| he went on in a conf 
| news—illness—not a moment to lose; and 


To be thus uered and kept in subjecc- 
tion was too ona - — 

“I cannot stand " Seton whispered 
to Genevieve at Bie focrth visit * Barely 
if you tried, you could meet me out of 
doors 7?” 

** I cannot—indeed, Ieannot. I am never 
alone now. I ve most for you; for me, 
if I see you , 1am content; but I know 
you are unbappy.” 

He tried, for her sake, to bear the re- 
straint, but he could not; he had never had 
to study any one but himself, and the strug- 
gle was bard. 

They met once more, and then he told 
Genevieve he should be better away from 
St. Roque. 

‘We can write to each other far more 
freely than we can speak, my darling,” he 
whispered. 

Seton went away; he never dreamed of 
the uish the brave little heart hid from 
him when he bade ber good-bye. 

Before he went, he told e Trudin 
that he did not wish Genevieve's professional 
education to be continued. ‘‘ She sings quite 
well enough to please me,” he said; the 
sight of ber niece was now so ul to Fe- 
licite that she was glad to send her to Dives. 

Seton had promised Genevieve to return 
at the year's end and claim her. 

The time came, and found him pledged to 
spend some months in Italy with a brother 
artist. It would be very provoking to go all 
the way to Normandy only to find the old 
grandmother as obstinate as ever; but still 
he must keep his promise. 

He wrote to Genevieve, and asked her to 
tell him frankly whether she could give him 
any definite hope of success if he came. 

ut Genevieve could not do this. She 
spoke to her grandmother, but Madame 
Trudin would not listen. The girl had lived 
on from month to month in the hope of 
seeing Seton; his letters grew fewer and 
shorter as time went on; ‘‘but when he 
comes all will be well,” the poor child said 
to herself, And now what could she do? 
Even for the joy of seeing him, she must not 
deceive him by a false hope, and once more 
she strove to be courageous and put a mask 
on her own deep, consuming love. 

Women act thus from high, unselfish mo- 
tives, and, doubtless, they are rewarded. 
Seton's letter showed Genevieve plainly that 
he shrank from coming to Normandy unless 
she could meet him as his wife. Ardently 
as she longed for his presence, her own love 
was too deep and fervent to need any spur, 
and it did not occur to her to doubt Seton's 
constancy; circumstances might have de- 
layed his writing. When he was in Italy he 
would have fewer distractions, and his let 
ters would be again fond and passionate. 


Her answer relieved Seton. It would 
have upset all his plans to make a detour to 
Normandy ; but he was mortified that Gene- 
vieve did not urge him to go to her; it 
seemed to him that, after all, Madame 
Trudin had been right, and that they had 
both been young and precipitate. He put 
the tender, self-deny etter into his 
pocket, and began to think whether a long 
e ement was not a very foolish thing. 
He should not, at any sete, be in a hurry to 
write again to Genevieve. And then he went 
abroad, and month after month passed by, 
and still he did not answer the tender letter. 
It was partly forgetfulness, and partly a 
sort of shame, now that the sudden love-fit 
was over, for the folly it had led him to com- 
mit. He had seen many lovely faces since 
he parted from Genevieve, faces ready to 
smile on him, and although he had not for- 

otten the sweet French girl, still her image 

ad grown indistinct; its fresh charm had 
departed. 

Arthur Seton was drawing in the Sciarra 
Palace one morning about six months after 
his arrival in Italy; he was in high spirits, 
triumphant at his own success, and the pro- 
gress he was making in his profession; a 
sudden- 

‘*Here you are at lest, old fellow 
him start and turn round, 

A thin, dark man, with a face something 
between Don Quixote and Charles the First, 
was holding out his hand to him. 

**T way, Seton, I've been hunting you up 
all the morning. Do come along into the 
sunshine. I've such lots of news for you. I 
called at your place before I came away, and 
I've brought you such a heap of letters.” 

** Bills, perhaps, for I have not many cor- 
respondents.” 

** Well, it’s all the same. I'm not sure 
that it isn't easier to me to pay a bill than to 
answer a letter; in fact, it’s a thing I never 
do. If people will write to me, they must 
take the consequences." 

‘Bat you see I have not a rich baronet 
for my uncle, so I prefer answering my let- | 
ters. Where are you staying ’” 

“Oh, I'm at the Hotel di Rocco. I want 
you to tell me of a better place, and I want 
you to tell me lots of things when you've 
read your letters.” 

Mr. Bladen would have done much better 
if he bad asked his questions first. He in- 
stalled Seton in a comfortable easy-chair, 
and then placed a little table before him, on 
which was a formidable-looking budget of 
letters. 

One of them, bearing a foreign aspect and 
address, in a minute female handwriting, 
lay at the ws of the packet. Seton glanced 
at it, and then, with a half-annoyed look, | 
He cpened another; | 
the contents seemed amusing, for he laughed | 





” 


made 





' 


looked at his companion. Mr. Bladen was 
at the window, at the further end of the 
balcony, intent on some scene in the street 
below. 

Seton stretched out his hand, and opened | 
and read the little letter. 

Jt was very short, not quite a page loz 
but its effect on him —— * 

Still keeping it in his hand, he was beside 
his friend in an instant. 

* Bladen, I am very sorry, but I must go. 

t, if I can;” then 

way about sudden 


before his friend had recovered from hig str- 
prise, was down-stairs, and halfway to his 





| own ngs. 
Till he was safe on his way to orn, he | 
| did not again read the letter which had | 


caused his sudden journey; then he opened 
it, and read it alowky through :— | 

“My Own WELL-Lovep ArTHAUR,—I 
wrote to you three months ago, but you | 
have not answered me, It is ble, it) 


seems to me, that my letter never | 
reached you. You ask me to tell you then | 
whether grandmamma had her reso- | 
lution about our marriage, and I fancied, | 


perhaps without cause, that you did not 
care to come all this long way only to see | 
Genevieve. It seemed to me you were 
braver than I, who had been so li on the 
hope of pies 7o, eat Sus | cheuld be 
worthier of you 


' 


1 could imitate your pa- | 


| droop actually 


Is 
you to let me look at you once more, to let 
me hear you call me again your own— 
* GENEVIEVE.” 


“If you mean to see her again, come at 
: Trepix, Maniony Vevve.” 
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called impulse. Genevieve was only a child 
— —2 might be a mere freak—women 
might — - a om A he 
might well and stron; e 
—what did he know eae bal oe 

forgotten him altogether. Though he 

this to himself, he did not believe it. A 


and inquired for Genevieve before he left 


Rome. He had determined to break off his 

——— why had he e himself 

Hae what might prove an unp! t meet- 
* 


RÊ 4*8 St. Roque early in the after- 
noon of a bright day in March. The keen 
east wind ted him at the corner of the 
— ta Oe 8 


wn fashion, but Se- 
tom did net heed ft. fhe reached the market- 


place around ee ene awe. It was 
silent and empty, but memory of Gene- 
vieve, as she had stood there in her fresh, 
pure loveliness, beside the old Elodie, came 

to him, and those bright on of 


forgotten this brief d 
of gladness stole over him. 
tient to hold her to his heart, ready, even, 
to ask her forgiveness for his long —* 
@ great concession, this last, from 
Seton. 


The door of the dull house inthe Puita 
d'Amour was opened by Felicite herself. Se- 
ton had no time to ask the question on bis 
lips, for Madlle. Trudin had seized hts hand, 
and held it between both of hers. 

God of Mercies! you are come !—it is of 
the mercy of the Holy Virgin to my pure, 


sainted child! But w y have you not come 
before—why have you killed her with your 
delay ?” 


** Killed her!” Seton's face ch to 
such an awful whiteness that Feli ex- 
pected to see him fall at her feet; but he 
steadied himself against the wall of the nar- 
row entrance- ‘*Is she very ill— 
let me see her at once,” he said; ‘‘ I must 
see her!" 

There was a strange expression of mingled 
pity and contempt on Felicite’s worn face, 
though her words bad stunned him. Seton 
was struck with the haggard change; all 
color and beauty had gone from her. 

‘* You shall see her, Monsieur; but she is 
dearer to me than you are now, and I must 
prepare her for the sudden sight of you. 
Also, there is much to be tokl you; and per- 
haps you ought to know it before you meet. 
Was it my letter that made you come *"’ she 
said, abruptly. 

“Your letver ? No, She wrote to me.” 

‘Genevieve! Oh! but that was months 
ago. Ah! if you had come then! Now it 
is too late—too late for all but repentance.” 
She buried her face in her hands and sob- 
bed—hard, suppressed sobs, that brought no 
tears with them. 

Seton was agitated and alarmed, but he 
could not take in the reality. Again he 
moved to go up-stairs, 

“Wait!” Felicite placed herself between 
him and the door of the little room. ‘ You 
have caused others suffering enough by wait- 
ing for your slow coming; can you not even 
make the atonement of a little patience, 
while I tell you what must be told you about 
her, who is too pure, too near Heaven, for 
either of us to look at ’” 

Her first words had been bitter, but as 
she spoke of Genevieve her voice changed 
into a despairing sadness, that brought tears 
to Seton's eyes. 

‘*Heaven knows, I have no right to re- 
proach pe Monsieur; you have sinned, but 
not as Ihave. You did not sit down and 
plan deliberately how best to destroy Gene- 
vieve's happiness, just because it clasped 
with your own vanity. I did! Listen!” 
(for she saw his attention was wandering, in 
his eagerness to go up-stairs.) ‘‘ I loved ho 
as only vehement natures can love, and I be- 
lieved that you were throwing yourself away 
on Genevieve. I did all I could to keep her 
from you; and when I found this useless, 
then I resolved that your marriage should 
never be. I thought Genevieve had no 
depth of feeling—God forgive me! I judged 
that she would forget long before you 
would.” 

Seton groaned. 

‘** My only hope lay in making my wother 
insist on a long engagement. Even now I 
tell you, I am so little humbled that I 
scarcely believe in my own wickedness. I 
tried nany ways; but my mother would not 
listen, Then I said, ‘I have worked and 
slaved all my life, and been always a sacrifice 
to others. Look at me, my mother! You 
know I always keep my word. I am resolved 
that this Englishman shall not marry the 
child, and if you persist in th ing me, 

ou must live on the small income you have ; 
ean work no longer for you, and I will 
not!’ Monsieur, I knew my mother when I 
said this. She is ; but she loves herself 
too, and all the little comforts of her life are 


more to her than life iteelf. She cried, and 
strove hard to change my purpose; but I 
saw I should conquer if rsisted, and I 


did persist. You know what came after, 
and how I tried to make even your meetings 
a penance. You went away sooner than I 
expected. I have learned to set men’s na- 
tures at a lower rate since I knew . Per- 
haps you thought, as I did, that Genevieve 
was so calm when you left her, that she did 
not feel much sorrow. How little we knew, 
either of us—we, who only thonght of oar- 


| selves—of her who lived but for another. I 


watched her all that year. She grew paler 
and thinner daily, with a restless, feverish 
look in her bright eyes, but she did not 
the year’s end; then she 
faded so fast that I knew what thé struggle 



















































































had been before. One day, Monsieur, the | 
doctor told me she would die if her mind 
were not set at rest; that she was pining to 
death. In one moment, my heart told me 
that, if she died, I Bad her. I went 
to her, on my knees I told her all—my love 
and my sin—and she—she forgave me, with- 
out even one murmur. I asked her to write 
to you—and she ta - she said it 
was selfish to recall you our will ; 
but since the time wien she ——— have had 
an answer to that last letter, she has sunk 
rapidly. You shrink from me, Monsieur 
Seton. —222 I have told you 
of my shame = of the punishment I 
must bear. You ve sinned, tog; but if it 
had not been for me, you would not have 
had the occasion Now follow me, but do 
not come in till I summon you.” 

The pale, overwrought woman, led the 
way up-stairs with the quiet, self- 
manner he so well remembered. He could 
not think or feel; only the past filled his 
mental vision with’ the mocking pictures of 
what might never be again. 

** Come in, now, Monsieur,” said Felicite, 
from the inner room. Seton had been burn- 
ing with impatience; now he hung back—he 
dared not face the dying girl. 

But he heard his name softly spoken, and al- 
—— unconsciously he found himself beside 


She lay on a sofa, changed far beyond any 
i he could have pictured. Lovely 
ut with a beauty that seemed more of 
heaven than earth. 
She smiled when she saw him, but her 
face grew troubled soon. He threw himself 
down beside her, and burst into an agony of of 
grief, terrible to any beholder; en 
seemed to Madame Trudin—to kill he 
cherished darli 

** Hash !—h , Monsieur ! if you have so 
*7 control, you must leave us. 

He had not seen the mother at first, 
for she sat hidden behind Gcnevieve's sofa, 
Her voice checked him; but he could not 
alto her restrain himself. 

y aunt !"—the lo trust in the sweet 
eyes seemed more than Felicite could bear, 
judging by her bowed head and trembling 
hands, ** Thou wilt take the good grandma 
away, wilt thou not’? It is so long since 
Arthur and I have seen each other.” 

No one spoke in answer; but when he 
raixed his head they were alone. 

He had never practised self-control, and 
he could not learn it all at once. Kneeling 
beside her, holding her cl in his arms, 
he poured oat all his agony, all his self-re- 
proach, in miserable broken sentences, min- 
gled with sobs. More than once she tried to 
stop him, to soothe him with gentle, lo 
words ; but he could not listen. * Her w 
hand, as she laid it on his, only roused his 

ief to more intense bitterness. Her sud- 

n pallor and half-closed eyclids warned 
itm at last. In terror he called to Felicite 
to aid his efforts to restore her. 

‘**Leave us now,” he said, as Genevieve 
revived again. ‘‘I promise you to be care- 
ful.” He made a mighty effort to stifle his 
sobs. He longed to hear her speak to him. 

“You must not eve so vehemently, 
dearest!" He had c' his hand in both 
of hers, and now she drew it to her lips— 
‘*T am so happy in the joy of your presence, 
that it is hard to make me see that you do 
not rejoice in mine also.” 

He could not speak, but he clasped his 
arms yot more fon: ly round her. 

** Arthur, my own darling, you must not 
sorrow over any of the past. I like you to 
know, and yet I cannot half tell you, how 
blessed it has all been tome. It has tanght 
me so many things. I love you, oh, so much 
better than I should have loved you without 
it, and grandmamma, and poor—poor Aunt 
Felicite. You must not sorrow over what 
has made me glad, my own.” For he had 
buried his face on the cushion on which she 
lay, and she felt his tears on her cheek. 

It was very hard to feel that he must smile 
into those dear = whose light would so 
soon leave him; that he must restrain the 
quivering agony of self-reproach, instead of 
pouring it ont to her. ut it seemed to 
Seton as if he must obey her—as if the only 
atonement left for him was to submit him- 
self implicity to her slightest wish. . . 

What agony he suffered, day after day, as 
she faded gradually from earth, only those 
can realize who have watched beside such a 
parting spirit as Genevieve's. He bled in- 
wardly, as daily some fibre of hope was 
wrenched away, and yet he did not dare to 
trouble, by earthly sorrow, the soul yearn- 
ing for flight. 

But it was only her presence that could 
thus subdue him. Often he left her room 
abruptly, and Felicite would find him 
stretched on the floor of the room below in 
an awfulness of despair that even she dared 
not cope with, Then she would send her 
mother, to soothe him like a child, and bring 
him back to Genevieve, 

It was to Setun his hardest punishment 
that she never expressed a wish to live for 
him, One day, moved out of the restraint 
he had learned beside her, he told her this. 

** And it is just and right, my darling. I 
could never have made you happy; and you 
feel this—" 

Such a look of loving wonder came into 
her face. 

‘“*My Arthur, you would have made me 
80 happy thai I should have loved earth 
more than heaven. Think how happy you 
make me now.” . 

And so she faded, with little of suffering, 
and to the last smiling in the three faces 
that strove to hide their anguish from her. . 

And when all was ended, Seton went away. 

It seems to him as if he has left years of 
life behind him at St. Roque. I cannot tell 
if the impression will be lasting. Will he 
go back into the world and forget, and grow 
as light-hearted as ever? or will he, like 

gray-haired, sorrow-stricken Aunt Felicite, 
carry for ever with him the memory of his 
grief, and the share he had in bringing it to 
Sant > 

Felicite still lives in the dull house in the 
Rue Puite d'Amour. She works harder than 
ever at her profession. But old Madame 
Trudin says, each time her daughter comes 
to Dives, that she grows more gentle and 

loving—more like her lost Genevieve. 





PS" LVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
TS, Chestnat St. above Tenth. The 45th 
Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Statuary and Archi- 
tecture, is now open daily from 9 A. M., till 7 P. M., 
and from 8 tl to in the evening. Admittance 2% 
cents, Season tickets 50 cents. my#tt 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 
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| Rates of Advertising. 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ror 

GENTLEMEN AND THEIR SONS. 

Question. wate is the LARGEST Clothing House 
a ? 

Answer. Wanamaker & Brown's Oak Hall, at the 
corner of Sixth and Market strecta. 
Question. Wits ietatng Wonse hae the BEST ae- 


Wonsmaner & Brown's, Sixth and Market 


Question. Which te the place 
, Genta, ahd Chitares’t 
Avewer, W & Brown's, Sixth and Market 
Question. Why is WANAM & BROWN'S the 
— t 

Answer mM... it “more ty and 
covers a #pace other 
house in thie line ot fe in Philadel. | ™ 
ede ee it is ~ 
more goods than er 

Clothing Mouse 18 the eity. sad 
e “he oe . * 
Apewer. Because they always have the largest 
Bamber of garments on hand for cus 
thetr goede ane always PRESukR. «| 
a 
large aes keeping a flow of 
new te their counters all the time 
Quoertion. Why ie Wanamaker & Brown'sCHEAPER 


Answer. 
afl 
Question. Do 
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newer. An I 
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es, bas our re ity. —* — 
ay — Philed. —— —— inet! and we 
challenge the w if te an ‘of one eitl · 


zens eñ Pianos made in cities are 
superior our ty they may have an op unity 
of testing them with any maker's Pianos they may 
choose to name. 
We We respectfully invite our friends and the pablic 
gt Te to cal! at our new and beautiful warervome, 
o, il CHESTNUT Strect, where they can ex- 
amine these pene Teenie rmereves and finished inetra- 


ments, ae are the @nest in the 
vanes Staton richly —B— e 
join —— to test the 
tone, Hie in the parlor of yourhoure. We new have 
on on exhibition the cent carved Piano made for 
gne of our ‘distingwished.statee statesmen, and which is 
the moet finished instrument in the world; 
also, a ano, finished in gold and ebony, 


and several tell Grands, like those furmished to the 
President of the United States, and Governor Geary, 
of our own State. A visit to our salesroome will be 
of interest to thore who may favor us with a call. 
a ER PIANO-FORTE MFG. CO. 
1103 CHESTNUT St., Philadelphia. 
my30-8t a 


vuaie) PALMER 


TENTS. BEST Jy yy, 
ph PRINCIPAL OFFICE Use 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHEA. 


Cad 
ADORE SS THE INVENTOR, 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres* A.ALina CS 


These inventions stand asthe “best” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Societice of 
the world, the inventor having beep honored with 
the award FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or “ Firet Prizes”), including the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS IN 
—— yt NEW YORK: aleo the most Ho- 


—A me at SOCTETY OF 8SIUR- 
GHONS OF PARIS, hie Pateutsa piace above 
the ENGLISH and F ENC 


Da. PALMER gives — attention to the bust- 
ness of hir casion, aided by men of the bert 











qualifications and t experience, He is epecial- 
ly commireioned A. GOVERNMENT, and hae 
the tron of ominent OFFICERS of the 


X MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand less disti iebed officers and 
soldiers have worn the Ai, LIMBS on active 


gy etill a - bere of eminent —= 
are, by their ing mportant positions, 
effectually thelr miefortun:. 

All Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the inventor afized. 

Pamphies, which contain the New Rules for 
Amputations, and full information for persuna in 
want of limba, sent free to applicants, by mail or 
otherwiee. 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and al! per- 
sons Ipterested, ie mort respectfully soticited. 

The well-known —— ARM is aleo made 
solely by thie a le Arm has the p> 
tronage of the U VERNMENT. 

To avoid the impoeition of PIRATICAL COPY- 
Meee only to Dn. PALMER, as above directed. 


Y¥ and NAV Y. 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


MAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOKS 
or THR 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


89,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State, 
18,000 HAL® CHESTS by ship Georee Shotten. 


lo edditiga to these tnego cargoes of J 


= roneea of the Bee quality Sroka 
pone ast delsoncy Ly hy ous, eases avi 
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ck Ln bear gs MX PAN, me., @i, @1 10, beet 1 
IWDER, 6135 oot DOWD. 
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mise in t article 
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per te give 
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alt N UNROASTED COFFER—s0.,m0., 0, 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.. 


Nos. 3] and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post office Box, 5643 New York City 
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J 23*883 by sending directly to rhe Great 
TEAR We ompany.’ 
* ARE J— at that advertiee thamee! ves 


athe wholly u r 5 near — 23583 
have do not, in any case, sutho- 
—5 rk ic orders and dr make able to 
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| CREAT AMERICAN TEA — Ja 


‘Nos, 31 and as VESEY ST, | 
. NEW YORK. 
1 Pont office Box, 6643 New York City, 





2,500,000 Customers in Four Years. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Having the largest capital, mort experienced buy- 


ers, and extensive trade ef any concern in the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in every instance, and alee the best eclection of Goode 
ever Offered at 


ONE DOLLAR EACII, 


No other concern has any show wherever our 
Agents are selling, Our motto, * Prompt and Ke. 
liable.” Male female agents wanted in city and 


conutry. 
TILE LADIES 


Are particularly requested to try our popuies club 
ryetem of relling all kinds of DRY A FANCY 
GOODS, DRESS PATTERNS, COTTON CLOTH, 
CASTORS, SILVEK PL ATRD GOODS, WATCHES 
&c, (Ketabliehed 194.) A patent pep fountain an 
a cheek describing an article to be sold tor a dollar, 
10 cte.: 20 a 40 for $4; 60 for 96; 100 for f's; 
rent by mail tee preecnts lo getler (wort 
per cent. more than those —s any other concern } 
according to size of club. Send as atrial clab, or i 
not do not fall to send for a circular, 
B.—Oar sale should not be classed with New 
York dollar ie welry or: - bogus Tea Companies,” 
as it is noth of the rc 

ee EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
os Hanover St., Boston, Masa. 


my%2-2n 


GENTS WANTED for the WEARING 
A OF THE GREEN, or Sketches of Iriek 
Character. The greatest book published. Ite con- 
tents are deeply fiseresting should be cares 
fully read by every one. The immense demand 
for thie great work etampe it the most successful book 
out. It is decided) vy —* Ag the times. 
It fully illustrates ane and abounds in 
Romance, Rddeut ar At, showing the 
Patrietiom anid Devotion, he Truth and 
Perver of that warm-hearted prope: containing 





ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 


| 


| for 





have the 
FINEST TONE, 






to buy them then 
any other 
InevRUMEDT 
in the market. 
Great inducements 
offered to Sup-| 
day-echoole and 
charcher. A libe- 
discount made 
men. Send 
reular and 








price list. E. M. BRUCK, 
18 North Seventh Street, 
mar? -tf — 


AMP HION: | 


——— Five, and Six-Part Songs, for 
ale voices, Original and Selected. Words chiefly 

H. A. Clarke. Music Selected and Arran A 

ty i Gould, editor of — Opera Chorus 

“Sacred Chorus Boo 


—Piano Score —24 Vocal Parte 
Vocal Parts, 64 





sides. The only first class, low coed hine in 
ee market Ws WILt consicN ACUIN BS wm respon- 

parties AND EMPLOY BNBREBTIC AGENTS ON A 
Satske, Full Sys —y sample work furnished 


G. WILSON &@ CO., 
Srevkled Obie; becton, Mase. or &. Louis, Mo. 


“SMaica, | 


OLIVER psa & C©CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Boston. | 
cane H. DITSON & CO., 


95. Bet 
Vocal Parta, each, gs Plane tcere $8. 











11 Broadway, New York. | 


and tirme. 


| and hair, you will receive, 


| the ernootheet face in 21 days, inew 


Complete in ee | RE. 


400 pages poe J 100 illustrations, od in cloth, 
green and go Price $3. Agente wanted every 
where, — 2 tu eth ven, Send for — 
WILLIAM T, Publisher, No. 26 
South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. my# 3m 


THE “BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


| Magnif times, ma for Ofexts. Tunes 
for ei 1 ahaa ress F. P. BOWEN, 
de Oh Box 280, Berton, Mass. 
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CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN .xy BEAG- 
— — — 
SLupoip'’s Concantaatap Exraact Sansara- 


1 lt remowey Wack wots pimp e6, moth patches and al! 





sea 





YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 








NOT A PEW of the worst disorders that aMict 
markind arise from eorreptiva of the bleed M ia 
BoLp's Bgsase T MamearaRitias is a remedy 
ulinesst 





EXTRACT 
PARIL 


æ*æ et, 5 —— tha Mod, 





QUANTITY vs. so Pie doen Heuupop's 
Exteact Banssaraninta. The dose is ' oe 


ERR oure B large quantity large dose iome 


— — — — — - — 


DESIRE BHI SANe 
LEX TON must paris 


enrich 

e if 4 ich Hetueotn’s Soeur ta Sates * 

baa Be oF Rapsavante a inver k tor 
id's. Sake neo other. 





HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED 
EXTRACT SARSAPABILLA, is the Great 
Biood Purtfer, 





HkLMBOLD'S 


IIGIILyY 


CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates Eruptive & Uleerative Diseases 
or Tur 


THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, 


SCALP AND SKIN, 


Which #0 disfgure the sepearance PRRGING the 
evil effectea of merour yead F — wg oli tai me the rem 
pante of DISEASES. hereduary of otherwiwe, and ia 
taken by ADULTS and ¢ CHIL DIRLLN wien perfect 
SAP ET 

TWO TABLE SPOONFPULS of the Batract of Sor 
eaprriiia, dded to s pint of water, laequal to the tus 
bun Pret Drink. and one bettie ie equal 1 « galion of tue 
Syrup vi Parsapari @ of mate, 


THE 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
omy hs Fo pen ag to Policy-boldere than 


Inconronarep A. D. 1@1. 





Cuswren Paarere i. 
T. F. PLUNKETT, President, 

BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L, GREENG, Asst, Sec'y. 


8 2** a EOE: Om 
— ——— 

38 ze be make ALL of NO 

—— seal so enpreseds ia 


= t Aneaal Payment Life Policy te wor forfeited by 
he og Preenim when dua Va 8 eo = tp contianss 


EXAMPLE AT AGE — 
One anneal continue the policy in force 








are toa ee Ty on roticr,” 
General Angas end — 
V. 
fedely - Pa. 
t@” AGENTS WANTED. 
R. DOLLARD, 
aas 
CHESTNUT arx. 
i) = ARTISTE 
pS § Al R. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENT!I-. 
LATING WIG and BLASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ledies and Gentlemen to 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy. 


Ak Inches. Sealps, 
’ Ted round of the! 
“tan No 1.— forehead 
“ &—From forehead ae far ne bald. 
poe. | the head toi “ & forehead a» 
far as required. 
» ¢ * ear to ear i crown 
Se - 
“ 4— rom ear 
ream’ the torene 


He hae alwaye ready for sale « eplendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupecs, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wige, 
Frizote, Braids, Curls, &c., beantifully manutec- 
tured, and as cheap as any eetablishment ia the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
oclve attention. 

Private rooms for Dycing Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
Hair. Botecowly . 


— — 





Hasband’s Calelned Magnesia 


ie free from a and three times tho 
** of the common Calcined 
he N. ¥. Warld's Fair Medal and First Pre. 
ain Wy e heen it, ae being 
the beet For sale by the draggists 


wa 5* *6 Phitedelphia.” 





A Ly FOR SABRATOUA 
WA ma. sa, Herusewing anv 
Pigasant! Crraavs of Maownets. In 6 07. bot 


— —— This M * ie a mild purgative 
cry acceptat to the stomach for rick 
— ie com sick stomach, and all febrite 


cates. For sale by FRENCH KICHARDS & CO, 
and most druggists, Prepared by ARTHUK Ko: 
GERS, 108 Bpring bt., New York, my ¢-fm 


BELLS. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


*. CMUMCH BELLA, 
P % Chimes ond Hells of all Mare for 
5 Churches, Facterias, Academics, 
Prrsmbesta, Plaatations, Loco 
motives, &c. 
Made of Pure Bol! Metal, 
upper od Te) 
avpe s wits 4122. wy ant 
Ad. LLY WARRANTED, 
For Crnevrisgs Ante 


JONES & CO., Trav, M. Y 
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Greatest Curiosity of the 1%h Century! 


\ TONDEBFUL ELECTRIC Fist ir 
Pieases ats! By mall for 10 ete, and etamp, 

8 for % cts, Address the inventor, NATHAN HALL, 

Providence, BR. L 

6@& Agente wanted in every part of the world. sag 

my tt 


12 BUT STMANGE.-Any person send 
ing os their address, with 8) centa, will receive, 


by mall, the Name and Carte de Visite of their future 
Vite of Husband. KEEVES & CO., 1% Nassau St, 
New York mari =m 





AN INTERESTING LETTER is patlished in the 
Medion Chirurgiesl Kevrew, on the sulyect of the bx 
tract of a aN ain certain affections. by Benjam 
Travers, F &o Speaking of those dismans, a6 
disenecs Br init “bon the exoeas ul mercury, he states 
that no remec m7 ta equal to the Ertract of Sareapa 


any other drug 1 am acquainted with. tas, in the | 





THE IS 18 NO HUMBUG! —By sending 79 
I cents, and stamp, with age, height, color of eyer 
by epuse mail, 9 eusvent 
ict ‘4 r future bueband or wife, with name 
Pid date of marriage. Addrese W. FOX, P. 0. | 
Drawer No. —* Fultonville, New York. - wy%-I7t 


— — — — | 


‘OLD! GOLD! My GOLDEN COMPOUND | 

J will force the beard to grow thick and heavy on 
case, oF money | 

refunded, Sent by mail, portage pald, tor 60 cents a 


t8*8 or 8 for §1. Addrese M. A. JAGGERS, Cai- 


oun, lle. 





&* ~ PEM DAY. 2 wanted, Male and | 
25 ) Femaic, Loca! and Travelling. Business new 
Steady employment. No capital required. Addrese | 

KV KS $ co.- 78 Nassau St, New i ork. way | 


FOR A FORTUNE.—REvery Young 
30. 00 Lady or Gentleman who bas any 
esire to sceumulste wealth, can have & pages of 
| Sesteante information, and a 7 eats free, by 
WOOD & bO., ¥ erecy. 
my16-6m 
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; 
| 
rilla; Us power i extraordinary, more #0 thar 


strictest senae, @ tonic with thls invaluable otters: 
bute, that U ts apple able to a state of the system -— 
sunken, and ot #0 irritable as renders ofher © 4 | 

stances of Une tonic class unaoaiiabie or tn) areour 


HELMBOLD'S 
| 


IIIGAIIL X 


Cencentrated Extract Sarsaparilla, | 


Eel atished upwards of 18 years PREPARED BY } 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRUGGIST AND CHEMIST, 


| Speingfeld, 


5604 Broavway, New Yor«. 


toe @1 M5 per tertiie 


Dives steeveryw vere I": 
mylé-eow.y 


Sol! b 


— 0 PHOTOGRAPHIC poa cr arte 


| ») of the most celebrated gee of the « 
mailed for 10 cents, Address BLACKIE a0 146 


Broadway, New York. my! 6m 


FoR ONE ~ 
DOLLAR 
A PRESENT OF 625.00 VALTE, 
OF YOUR OWN SELECTION,~ FUER OF COST 
| Por afew daye services in any town or village Vor 
ticulare and gift ec ntfiree, by addreerin, with stamp 
CLOULDMA le mm 
40 — St, Boston, Mas 


my? tm 


OT HARD TIMES. 90 10 GH TEL 
N W EEK aod expenece pald to Travelling Agent» 
$20 to 9% to Local Agents, Permanent employ ment 
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DOWT SLOP even. 
* Don't slop over,” the old man said, 
As be placed his hand on the young man's 


head; 
= Go It by al means, go it fast; 
Gottw leather and horseshoes last | 


Go it while hide and hair on boree 

Will bold Oh, go it, of course — 
Go it as es ever you can, 

Bat don't slop over, my dear young man. 
“Don't over. You'll find some da 
That S ope 60 the windwars will 
2 bens mace run « little too long, 


A preacher preach just a fraction too " 
Aaa a neck who ‘plawses the world ot 


it in after times. 
effort in view, 


Wherever you go, go in for the fat; 
But don't slop over—and freese to that! 


* Don't slop over, distrust yourself, 


Nor always reach to the h shelf. 
The next to the highest ‘rally do, 
And anewer the needs of as you. 


Climb, ef course, but always stop 
And take breath a little this side of the top; 
And so you will reach it in wind and strong, 





J 3 


ie, 





Without slopping over, Thus ends my song '" 


The Teeth Case. 


Judge G , of Buffalo, who as a law- 
yer, was noted for his « in crom 
examining a witness, very frequently, when 
presiding at the ciroult, takes the cross-ex 
amination of a witness out of the hands of 
the attorney trying the cause. 

While holding the cirouit at Warsaw, 
B————, a dentist, was put upon the 
stand to prove a conversation with the 

On cross-examination the coun- 








ee) for the asked him if he had not 
had trouble with the plaintiff. B naid 
he had not. 


** Well,” asked the counsel, ‘' did you not 
make a set of teeth for hia wife ?" 

* You.” 

Counsad—'' Did not the plaintiff find fault 
with them ?” 

Witness —"* You.” 

Counsed—" Doos she wear them " 

Witnese—"* You.” 

Counsd—" She bad another set made by 
another dentist, did she not Y"' 

Witness“ You.” 

Counad—"' la she not wearing them *" 

Witnese—*' You.” 

Here Judge G 
for him to interfere 

“ Well, witness,” said he, ‘do you moan | 
to say she is now wearing both sets of 
teeth | 

** Vea,” said the witness, very com | 
powedly e 

** Well,” said the judge, * just explain to 
us how that can be.” 

“Why, your honor,” said the witness, | 
‘she bas one set in each jaw.” | 

Bar, jury and spectators all joined in a | 
hearty laugh at the expense of the judge, | 


} 
| 
| 








— thought it was time 


A Tale of the Troubadours. | 

Maimon was valet to acount. One day, | 
after returning from a tournament, the 
count met his valet on the high road, and 
asked him where he was going. He an 
ewerd coolly, that he waa off to find another | 
place, “Another place!" cried the count. | 
** What, then, has happened at my house ' 
* Nothing, monseigneur.” ‘ And what b« 
‘Nothing much, I tell you—only 
your dag is dead " © And how did that 
happen?’ * Your palfrey took flight, killed 
the dog in running away, fell into the river, | 
and was drowned.” sh! And who fright 
ened it! * Your son, monseigneur, who 
fell out of atop window before it.” *' Good 
heavens! my son! where were his nurse 
and mother’ Is he injured?" * Yes, sir, 
he was instantly killed. When the news | 
was brought to madam, she was seized with 
a fit, and fell dead without speaking.” 
**Booundrel'! Instead of running away, 
why did you not get help, and remain at th« 
chateau!" “ How could 1, monseignour ’ 
Marotte, in watching by the side of madaim's 
corpse, fell asleep, The light upset, and the 
chateau is reduced to ashes.” 


nides ¥" 


Miack and White. ; 

A pretty little blonde actress at one of the 
boulevard theatres of Paris exhibited a sin 
gular taste by appearing in a toilet of deep 
black on all occasions, from the first of Jan 
wary to the last of December, Desirous to | 
know the cause of this eternal mourning, her | 
intimate friend, Malemoiselle A., demanded 

**How happens it, my dear, that you are 


defunct M. Marlborough F" 

* That is my secret.” 

**But one has no secrets from a sincere 
friend. Is ita vow?” 

* Perhaps.” 

**Do you mourn a first love *"’ 

* Ma fa '—no”™ 

* A parrot, a King Charles, a protector 

** | detest all peta.” 


ery 


you desire to exhibit *" 
** It ian't a virtue.” 
** Well, what then?" 
** The whiteness of my shoulders.” 
** Mon lieu! 1 wuspected it.” 
> 


A Menter Treed, 


The Southern hunters tell wonderful 
stories of their adventures in the forest. | 


indeed, for all of any one of them; but it is 
proper to remember that what appears in 

eredible to the man of civilization seems to 
be quite probable, and even commonplace, 
in the Western wilds, Let me tell a single 
story, to Wlustrate some of their ex ra 
tions, which was related toa circle of South 
erm men on as Misxiesi 
not seem to be dou as an authentic in 

cident by any one of them. 

The peccary is a creature of the hog spe- 
cies, and ia utterly fearless It no re 
gard to rifle balls unless they hit st, and 
never hesitates to attack any one and every 
one, whether or beast, phat comes 
across ite path. A relentless war is waged 


from any love of the 


me 
the reputation of being | 


too, Mr. Lovell '” 


thoroughly 





CHARMING CHILD! 


Littie Eutiy (who has just received her salute from Fred) 


[Fred would only be too happy; buat, as it is, he and Grace have to explain the subject 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Ps > 


* Oh, do kiss Grace, 





the only wild game which the experienced 
hunter always runs from instead of stopping 
to fight 

A Texan said that once when he was shoot- 
ing in a swamp he killed a couple of pecca 
ries, (This creature roams in flocks num- 
bering from ten to fifty.) In an instant the 
whole company turne: — him, and he at 
once ran to a tree and sprang into ites 
branches. One, two three hours passed and 

et no help came. He was separated from 

ia friend, and did not dare to stir from his 
position, Getting ‘‘oneasy both in body 
and mind, he moved @ little to make his sent 
easier,” and losing his balance, fell, Luckily, 
he said, he dropped hia rifle, and caught 
hold of a lower branch of the tree and clung 
to it for bis life, with his feet within a couple 
of yarda of ih⸗ x«ile.” 

“This,” he added, ‘‘ was very okkard, 
and I cud see the peecaries jumpin’ up 
to catch hold of my feet — they 


| couldn't reach, and I thought I was safe; but 
| only see the cunnin’ of them critters! Several 


of them lay down on theirstomachs,and others 
got on their backs, so as to form a platform 
The head peceary got on to it, and jumped 
up, and seized me by the heel of the right 
boot. I kicked at him with my left foot, 
like a horse, and when we were a-strugglin’, 
the other pecearies rolled from under him 


| and left hin hangin’ on to my heel by his 


tusk», while his friends were a-gruntin’ away 
like mad all round. They made a most 
dreadful nize; and my arms were gettin’ 
tired; and I began to make up my mind that 
T'd « have to fall and try what a rush would 
do among them, when crack went a rifle, 
and down fell the biggest peceary It took 
me so by surprise that | dropped to the 
ground and saw that my friend had come up 
Bat he was soon in as bad a fix as IT had been 


myself Phe pecearios made a rush for him, 
j and he was glad to do as I had done drop 
his rifle and hist himeclf up atree, T mark 


for my ritle, and loaded it and fired; when 
the pesky thin and Thad to 
drop it agin and run up the tree double 
quick, ‘Then my friend he come down, got 
his rifle, and biased away at them agin; 
then they went at him full pelt; then T come 
dewn and fired agin; and we kept on, firing 
turn about, until--vou may beheve me or 
net, as you ple ase, atranyger 
fifteen times, and killed the thirty pecearios 
betweon us," 

This story, with occasional variations and 
additions, was told asa true story of a Texan 
hunter's life. Whether it was true the 
reader can determine for himself 


rs turned on me 


we done this 


Biints te Authors lew te Begin and 
Rnd a Nevel, 

The two parts of a story which are most 
dificult to manage are the beginning and 
theend, If the personages of your tale are 
not well introduced, we take no interest in 
their subsequent adventures ; 
you succeed in this, and fall off very much 
at the conclusion, we shut the book in 
grievous disappointment. Some authors 
indeed, most of the 
present day 
of a conversation 


tongue that we at length arrive at the inter 


pretation in the second chapter, which opens, 


‘ The foregoing dialogue was carried on by 


the beautiful 
ter,” &e, 


Many authors commence their stories with 
the accuracy of a commercial letter, * It 
was about a quarter past six o'clock in the 
* What, then, pray, is the virtue which evening of Tuesday, the twenty-second of 

Apni, inthe year 1867, that a young man 
about three-and-twenty years of age, wear- 
ing « blue coat with brass buttons, buck- 


| akin breeches, and top-boota,” &e., &e 
This isa very gow 


vertisement will be sure to find him. 


Others in their introductions are exceed- 
** My family came origi: 

would not care to vouch for them all, nor, nally to England in the train of William the 
Otho de Fiddledee, who fought 
a single combat with a lion at the court of 
Say was one of the cadets of our 
‘or upwards of five centuries the 

title and estates descended in uninterrupted 
more 
immediate ancestors, my great grandfather's 
steamer, and did great great grandfather was an illustrious 


ingly genealogical 


Conqueror 


family. 
succession from father to son. Of 
worthy in the councils of Henry VIL,” &c. 

This impresses the reader at once 
conviction of your hero's disti 


he must be contented to take on credit. 


| Ihave known very good novels to begin | 


with a soliloguy— 
* What 


and even if 


novel writers of the 
dash at once into the middle 
But it strikes me that 
| ** No, said Lady Anne, stirring her tea,” is 

a very odd beginning of a story, and it is not 
always clothed in sable, like the page of the | till after some thirty pages of this unknown 


Lady Anne Jenkinsop, the 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Densit- 


sort of introduction, 
for, if at any time the hero is missing, you 
| have the consolation to reflect that an ad- 


th the 
ished 
birth; his beauty and other accomplishments 





| to infuse any variety into a conclusion ¢ 


| 


mentioned, I am inclined to prefer the de- 
scriptive. 

re are two kinds—the painter's and 
the upholsterer’s, This is the painter's: 

** In one of those delicious valleys which 

ve such a sweet variety to the county of 

Jevon, there is one particular int from 
which the finest view in the world presents 
itself to the eye of the delighted spectator. 

‘On the extreme ridge of the declivity 

there is a large blue stone, by mounting 
which you are elevated considerably above 
the hollow from which you have ascended, 
and take in at one glance an extensive pros- 
2 consisting of hill and dale, trees, rivers, 
neaths, heights, hollows, hillocks, brambles, 
oziers, aud romantic cottages in the very 
heart of an umbrageous wood. In one of 
these cottages," &c. 

The upholsterer’s, however, is still more 
minute, and comes closer home ‘‘ to our bu- 
siness and bosoms :” 

“The argand lamp cast forth a flame of 
surpassing brightness, which was beantifully 
retlected from the polished sides of a pair of 
buhl cabinets taetefully fitted up with fan- 
tastic figures upon the lids, on each side of 
the door, 

‘*Large mahogany chaira, with hair bot- 
toms and brass nails, stood round the room, 
with their straight uncarved backs corres- 
ponding with their strong, unadorned legs. 

** The fender, of the brightest steel, con- 
tained poker, tongs, and shovel, of the same 
material, and of the common knob pattern 

A round table of mahogany stood in the 
centre of the room, and on it were placed 
two doylies with four wine glasses and two 
richly cut decanters. 

** Seated at this table in familiar conclave, 
an old gentleman applied himself assiduously 


AGAICULTURAL. 


Pereenal (C icanliness. 


Farmers during the severe labors of the 
busy season, that of planting, crop tending 
and harvesting, are im the open 
air. This as every one knows is greatly con- 
ducive to health sblignd’ te But during this 
season they are to work in the dust 
and dirt incident to the various processes of 
farm labor, and not tly during 
some portions of the year 
perspiration almost the entire day. ow 
the point we insist upon is that during this 


ng the entire lin 
he has and —— the day. 
The very idea of a ree with 
sweat and covered with dust, getti toa 
clean bed for the night, is —— 
pleasant, has a tendency to ally him too 
closely with the lower one of mammals 
and inconsistent with all our ideas of 
health, comfort and cleanliness. 
How much better it would Le for the far- 
mer's own health, and for the well being of 
his wife and family, if on retiring at night 
he should remove the shirt in which he 
labored all day, and put oma light, clean 
night shirt in its place, after first having 
sponged his entire body with cool water. 
We know farmers will say they have no time 
to do this, and the farmer's wife may say 
she cannot wash so many , and this 
change of clothing will only make an addi- 
tional number to wash. But these are the 
merest shadows for an excuse, The matter 
we have mentioned will not take the farmer 
ten minutes’ time, and he can hardly estimate 
the benefit it will be to him in promoting his 
health and contributing to the value of his 
night’s rest. And the plan, instead of add- 
ing to, will actually lessen the hard work of 
the farmer's wife. ‘To be sure she will have 
an extra night-shirt to wash every week, but 
the bed clothing will be comparatively clean 
and free from the dirt obtained from contact 
with the working clothes of men who labor 
on the farm, Farmers, and farmers’ wives 
give more attention to these matters, and 
thereby secure in a greater degree your own 
——— health and comfort. ‘‘ Cleanliness 
next to godliness,” — Maine Farmer. 





Heme-Yinde Baremeters, 

Take two shects of pasteboard paper of 
any convenient style—say three feet 3 by 
two feet wide. Bring the ends together 
and glue or paste them tight, each sheet by 
itself; and they will look like two pieces of 
paper stove-pipe. Cut thin, round boards 
exactly to fit in the ends of these paper 
cylinders, Carefully glue or nail them tight. 

ow you have two air-tight paper drums 
with wooden heads, Take a pole of any 
length you desire—three feet or twelve feet 
—let one drum be fastened to each end of 
the pole. Now balance this pole with the 
drums on each end on nice pivots, in the 
middle, Then bore a gimlet through the 
end of one drum, and you have a good 
farmer's barometer. One drum is air-tight ; 
one has a hole in it. So there will be more 
or less air in one drum than there is in the 
other, according as the surrounding air is 
dense or rarified. Consequently, in dense or 
heavy air the tight drum rises, while the one 
with the pin hole in it goes down. Cross- 
wise through the middle of the bar or pole 
should run a stick as large as one’s finger, 
a foot long, with wire gudgeons, on which 
the instrument should vibrate or teeter. 
Let the ends of the pole be ty lower 
than the middle, that the whole may not 
make a summersault; smear all with glue 
or oil, so that air may enter only in the 
puncture mentioned. Have something you 
can slide through the bar, to keep it nearly 





to the beverage before him, pushing the bot- 
tle occasionally to his young companion, who 
seemed deeply immersed in thought, The 
younger of the two,” &e. 

In fact it is extremely difficult to hit upon 
a beginning which has not been hit upon be 
fore. Derhaps it would be the most original 
plan to go back at onoe to the style of our 
nursery stories—** There was once a man,” 

But if it be diffieult to find a commence- 
ment unlike anybody else, how is it possible 


I never met with a novel that did not dis- 
appoint me at the end, 

After having my curiosity excited for a 
length of time, and expecting at every page 
something wonderful to take place, it is 
rather hard to have the hero and heroine 
sink down into ordinary people, and go to 
church and be married like an honest shop- 
keeper and his bride 

There is generally also, in every novel 
some character who is sure to disappoint you. 

He is introduced under very mysterious | 
circumstances—he finds his way, nobody | 

| 








knows how, into the most secret places, and 
exercises such fearful influence over the per- 
sonages of the story, that, as you approach 
the eclaircissement, your hair begins to stand | 
on end in dreal of his myrterious power 
when lo! you discover that he is a retired 
tobacconist, much given to eaves-dropping | 
aud pumping for secrets, who finds his way | 
into the private bowers where the lovers 
have fled for solitude by the ingenious plan 
of having a false key to the garden door. 


TO A BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 





When first I knew thee, Mirabel, 
Thy check with Nature's roses glowed, 
The golden locks I loved so well 
In unadorned !uxuriance flowed : 
Thy gentle eyes of heaven's own hue 
Threw glances innocent of art, } 
And mirrored in their depths of blue 
Rach movement of thy guileless heart. 


But all is cha i now, Mirabel,— 

That piled many those clust'ring curls, 
With store of borrowed tresses swell 

That once were some poor peasant girl's; 
The stain of carmine ill supplies 

The banished grace of blushes red ; 
And where truth only lit thine eyes, 

False belladonna gleams instead]. 


When first I loved thee, Mirabel, 
And for my love no favor found, 

My heart sustained the anguish fell 
Of what I deemed a deadly wound ; 

But since I've seen thine every charm 
Debased into a painted lie, 

I feel my heart is healed from harm, 
And bid my pain and thee good-bye 


settled definitely, fora placard has been dug 





a wretch am I!" said Charles Fitz 


and sitting de} y on his sofa, &o. 
Sat of — 


Southern hunters, as much Altamont, resting his forebead on his hand, 


commencements I have yet 


up at the Kast, on which is painted this 
warning, * Keep off the grass—-Adam." 





| (3 * Patrick, do you know the fate of 

the drunkard” * Fate! Don't I stand on 

| the most beautiful pair you have ever 
seen f" 


| two medium-sized tumblers of water. 


level. Mark, if you please, figures along the 
pole to show how far you have moved the 
balancing poise; though for this there is 
litile need, This instrument may not be so 
perfect as a costly barometer, but for all 
practical purposes it is all one could ask. | 
have had one more than a year. I look at it 
adozen times aday. They could be made 
as long as a barn, and placed in the loft, 
with an indicator, to show the distant mower 
when to make his hay.—Hoston Journal of 
Chemistry. . 

Horses’ Freer Require Morterr.— 
Nine-tenths of the diseases which happen to 
the hoofs and ankles of horses are occa- 
sioned by standing on the dry, plank floors 
of the stable. Many persons seem to think, 
from the way they keep their horses, that 
the foot of the horse was never made for 
moisture, and that, if possible, it would be 
beneficial if they had cowhide boots to put 
on — time they went out. Nature de- 
signed the foot for moist ground—the earth 
of the woods and valleys; at the same time 
that a covering was given to protect it from 
stones and stumps.— Ohio Farmer. 


‘RECEIPTS, 


Meat Pin.—Take some beef, veal or 
chickens, rub with salt and a little pepper: 





| cut into pieces; put into a kettle with cold 


water; cover closely, and stew one hour. 
Weigh two pounds of flour and sift it. 


| Weigh three-quarters of a pound of lard and 


rub into the flour, until there are no lumps. 
Add two heaping teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
Mix 
up and roll out about a third of an inch 
thick. Rub a large pie dish with lard. Line 
it with the pie crust, letting it come well 
over the edge, that it mey not run down 
into the bottom of the dish. Roll out an- 
other crust, and turning a flat tin cover, 
about the size of the top of the pie dish, 


upside down, cover that with the crust, | 


and if you choose, ornament it with a 
wreath of leaves cut out of the crust. Also, 
line a large pie plate with another crust. 


| Bake these all a light brown. Take a half 


teacup of wheat or corn flour. Pour in 
gradually a half teacup of water and stir it 
smooth. 
meat and gravy, and stir it three or four 
minutes, Then dip out the meat and gravy 
into the pie dish, until it is half full. 
in the crust from the pie plate. Fill up the 
dish with the meat and gravy, and lay on 
the uinamented cover. 
To S5ovst Rock-¥isu.—Boil the fish with 
a little salt in the water until it is thoroughly 
| cooked. Reserve of the water in which 
it was boiled, to which add whole pepper, 


SM The site of the garien of Eden is now | salt, yineyar, cloves, allspice and mace, to 


your taste ; boil it up to extract the strength 
from the spice ; and add the vinegar after it 
| is boiled. Cut off the head and tail of the 
| fish and divide the rest in several portions. 
| Put it in a stone jar, and when the fish is 
| quite cold, pour the liquor over it. It will 
be fit to use in a day or two, and will keep 
in a cold place two or three weeks. 


Pour it into the kettle of boiling | 


Lay | 





I am composed of 62 letters. 


My 52, 55, 41, 18, was an poet. 


rr 


tutor to Henry VIII. 
My 88, 60, 43, 4 
te 


My 3, 


My 
British gene 


Anne's reign. 
My 19, 25, 50, 56, 26, was an English poet 
My 20, 12, 54, 8, was an English t. 
y whole is a quotation from Horace. 
Fallston, Ma. “NUTMEG.” 





Geegraphical Enigma. 
I am composed of 39 letters. 

My 1, 82, 6, 24, 10, is a river in Prussia. 
My 36, 2, 2, 38, 14, is a river in Germany. 
My 3, 25, 80, 17, 11, is a river in Scotland. 
My 15, 87, 4, 27, 18, is ariver in Asia, 

My 30, 12) 19, 34, 5, is @ river in Italy. 

My 20, 6, 35, 19, 33, is a river in England. 
My 7, 13, 27, 22, 20, is a river in I a. 
My ab, s, 19) 28) 23) is a river in North Caro- 


ina. 
My 31, 34, 9, 21, 26, is a river in Europe. 
My whole is a proverb current among the 
people in most country parts of Germany. 
FRANCIS M. PRIEST. 
Bryan, Ohio, 





Riddlc. 


My Ist is in wit, but not in fun, 

My 2nd is in light, but not in sun ; 

My 3rd is in eack, but not in all, 

My 4th is in sphere, but not in ball; 
My 5th is in acre, but not rood, 

My 6th is victuals, but not in food ; 
My 7th is in treasure, but not in gold, 
My 8th is in fearless, but not in bold; 
My 9th is in danger, but not in fear, 
My 10th is in ale, but not in beer; 

My 11th is in many, but not in few, 
My 12th is in done, but not in do; 

My 13th is in evening, but not in dark, 
My 14th is in fire, but not in spark ; 
My 15th is in nosegay, but not in flower, 
My 16th is in rain, but not in shower; 
My 17th is in anger; but not in hate, 
My 18th is in waiting, but not in wait; 
My 19th is in pilgrim, but not in saint, 
My 20th is in color, but not in paint; 
My 21st is in sallow, but not in pale, 
My 22nd is in surety, but not in bail; 

MY whole you have all seen, who read this 
riddle. W. H. MORROW. 

Prize Problem. 

In a plane triangle, whose sides are 25, 29, 
and 36 feet, inscribe three circles tangent to 
each other, and each circle touching two 
sides of the triangle. 

The person sending me the best, com- 
plete, correct Geometrical solution of the 
above Problem, will receive a copy of ‘‘ Our 
Schoolday Visitor,” for 1868, 

Solutions must be purely Geometrical, 
made without the use of Algebra, and ac- 
cording to the following plan ;— 

1. Geometrical Construction; 2. Demon- 
stration; 3. Numerical Calculation. They 
must arrive before the 10th of July, 1868. 
The name of the successful competitor will 
be announced in the issue of July 25. 
| Address all solutions to 
ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Box 29 Franklin, Venango Uo., Pa. 





Problem, 

A and B spent 100 dollars for cloth, each 
paying as many dollars per yard as he got 
yards; and A got fas many yards as B. 
How many did each get ” 

WM. I. MORROW. 
Irwin Station, Pa, 


(2 An answer is requested. 





Answer to Last. 
RIDDLE—Hope, (epe, pea, poh, hoe.) 





GoosEBERRY FooL,.-—Gooseberry fool 
made by the following recipe is much liked 
by my own family, and has always been 
| highly approved of by any friends who have 
| tasted it :—Wash a quart of full-sized green 
| gooseberries, put them into an enamelled 
| saucepan, cover it tightly, and set it on a 
| trivet some distance from a slow fire. Shake 

the saucepan frequently that the gooseber- 
| ries may not burn, When perfectly tender, 
} turn them out on a coarse sieve, and rub 
| them through it; add moist sugar to taste, 
and alittle nutmeg. When quite cold mix 
| with them a pint of milk and two eggs very 
| thoroughly beaten, which answer the pur- 
| eke. Serve either in a glass dish 
| or custard cups. 
| Disnes wit Waite of Eoo.—Ca.epo- 
| wiaN CREAM.—Two ounces of raspberry 
jam or jelly, two ounces of red currant jelly, 
| two ounces of sifted loaf sugar, and the 
whites of two eggs; put into a bowl, and 
beat with a spoon for three-quarters of an 
hour. This makes a very pretty dish. Cream 
Cake.—The whites of three eggs, one drop 
| of essence of lemon, and as much powdered 
| su, as will thicken it; whisk the whites to 
| a dry froth, then add the powdered sugar, a 
teaspoonful at a time, till the egg is as thick 
as very thick batter. Weta sheet of white 
paper, place it on a tin, and drop the egg and 
sugar on it in lumps about the shape and 
size of a walnut. Set them in a cool oven, 
and as soon as the sugar is hardened take 
them out, With a broad-bladed knife take 
them off the paper, place the flat parts of 
two together, and put them on-a sieve ina 
very cool oven to dry. 

Wuite Cake.—One pound of powdered 
sugar, 12 oz. of flour, 6 oz. of butter, whites 
of fourteen eggs beaten to a stiff froth, mace 
or bitter almonds grated. Bake in flat tins 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Lady Cake.—One a half cups of pow- 

‘dered sugar, half a small cup of butter 
whites of four eggs, half a teaspoonful o 
soda in a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar in two cups of flour, one 

| teaspoonful of bitter almonds. 








My 53, 42, 12,7, 5, 34, 15, 61, 37, was » 
French chronicler and t. 

My 10, 42, 98, 27, 2, 81, 88, 23. 30, was a 
celebrated na r. 


My 48, 20, 4, 6, 57, 9, was a celebrated Ger- 
man dramatist. 

My 46, 21,11, 1, 2, 14, was an American 

My 40, 82, 22, 33, 54, 36, was an English 

My 50, 44, 84, 20, 22, 61, was a bishop of 

7, 55, 49, 25, was an English 

r. 

My 62, 30, 18, 8, 26, 51, was an English 

, 51, 24, 17, 48, 45, 89, wasa French 

My 13, 47, 22, 11, 58, 61, was an English 
t. 

40 28, 1, 3, 9, was a distinguished 

My 42, 60, 16, 39, was an English poet in 
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